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f For the New-Yorkes. 
LINES WRITTEN IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 
wer sr cares ov eee ee 

E’sn ’mid the shadows of the grave, to thee, 
Friend of my youth! I waft beyond the seh 
These trembling lines, traced by a dying hand, 
Although the effort shake Life’s latest sand. 

Pale shines the moon, like a sepulehgal flame, 
Between the towers of sombre Notre Dame, 
And one large star upon the Seine’s blue wave 
Shines like blest Hope upon a martyr’s grave. 
Behold, my soul! the predetermined hour 
When Death shall prove his undisputed power. 
For thee he opes his cloudy portals wide, 
And Fate stands darkly smiling by his side. 
Hark! ’mid the rustle of unnumbered wings, 
The billowy dash of dim Oblivion’s springs ! 
Spread—spread thy franchised plumes, my soul, and soar 
With venturous sweep above the billows’ roar, 
And seek serener skies and surer port, 
Nor linger here, the baser passions’ sport ; 
Seek those green glory-isles that cradled lie 
On the wide ocean of Eternity ; 
Like some spring-bird whose shattered wing hath long 
Detained it sadly from the clime of song— 
The palmy clime that smiled upon its birth, 
Ere tempests bore it to the icy North. 


And dost thou shrink, my soul! and can it be 

That thou recoil’st, with dread uncertainty, 

From that still goal—that couch of lasting rest 

Which countless millions from Time’s birth have press‘d? 
Where the proud victor drops his robe of pride, 

And the spurned beggar casts his rags aside ; 

Where Sorrow’s tear-dewed cheek is calmly laid— 
Where rest alike betrayer and betrayed— 

Where Pleasure’s votary lays his bauble down, 

And the cold cynic’s brow forgets to frown— 
Where sleep the gods of History’s blazoned page— 
Where Fame shall mantle Time's supremest age. 
Away, vain fears! here all my sorrows cease— 
Spread kindly, Death, thy curtained couch of peace ! 
To-morrow morn the vapid crowd will say, 
‘Last-night he died !’—then wrap my friendless clay, 
And bear my relics to the churchyard green, 

And none will sorrow at the passing scene. . 
Though young I die, no eye will drop a tear, 

Nor lay a flower on my untimely bier, 

Nor plant a willow o’er my fated head, 

Nor rear a stone to stay the passer's tread : 

But what care I? the lark will sing o’er me, 

When the dawn-star is glistening o’er the sea; 

And there the nightingale will pour her lay, 

When glows the West, and Night enwraps the Day, 
And the soft coney sport at moonlight hour, 

When stars are out and no dark shadows lower— 
When sleep the moonbeams on the churchyard tewer ; 
Then, ’neath the lustre of Night’s diadem, 

The plaintive winds will harp my requiem ! 


But if, when sleeps the clay, the soul may wake, 
And with free choice its dearest dwelling make, 
Then will it visit, friend, thy fair free clime, 

And cross the ocean as in former time, 

And be with thee in thy most inmost thought, 

And visit with thee each remembered spot, 

And sail the golden waves that lave the isle 

Upon whose marge the fairy flowerets smile— 
¥oung Fancy’s home, where we have dreamed and dwelt, 
And, with our souls refined, like spirits felt ! 

Ay, 'tis no dream : for can Death's might destroy 

All our broad dreams of intellectual joy ? 

No! the black cloud that veils the Night's pale star, 
As well for ever its sweet beams may bar 

From this cold world. No, no—it is no dream; 
And we shall meet when Night’s clear planets beam, 


When pales thy night-lagp—until then, farewell, 


Oh, much-loved friend! unbroken be the spell 
Which long hath bound us, and which still shall bind, 
By this strong test thrice hallowed and refined ! 


Paris, Dec. 15, 1837. W.F. 


SEE = 

THE DESERTED BRIDE AND OTHER POEMS; By Geo. P. 

Morais. New-York: Adlard and Saunders, Broadway. 1838. 

We cherish—as some of our readers may remember—a 
higher regard for Col. Morris as a gentleman, an Editor, 
and one who has done much by perseverance and enthusiasm 
for the cause of American Literature, than as a Poet. Per- 
haps there is something of prejudice in this exception. Our 
primary idea of Poetry issomewhat peculiar. We regard it 
rather as the result, the effervescence, the outpouring of a 
peculiar temperament and frame of mind than as the off- 
spring of mere volition, to be produced to order by any clever 
individual. Viewing the art divine in this light, we can hard- 
ly realize the conception of a poem amid the vexations, the 
perplexities, and the million petty yet harassing cares and 
apprehensions which form the life of him who blends the vo- 
cation of a Publisher with that of an Editor. Doubtless, a 
lurking shade of self-love or self-conceit is couched under 
this prepossession, since we have. sometimes absurdly fancied 
that, under far different and more auspicious circumstances, 
we too might have written verses. It is a folly, of course; 
but one which is too generally cherished, each for himself, 
by those who deface white paper as a portion of their exist- 
ence, to be laughed at in any single individual.—But to the 
Poems. Col. Morris has evinced great judgement as well as 
modesty in presenting but so thin a volume from his multifa- 
rious metrical effusions. However much he might have in- 
serted that would range above the average of the day, his 
position in one too near the public taste for ignorance of the 
sad truth that Poetry is at best a drug in our day, and that 
the rarest is deemed a weariness by the unpoetic multitude. 
Col. M. has made one mistake in putting the worst article in 
his volume foremost—from a parental perversity which has 
passed intoa proverb. Passing this, we find some verse a 
great deal more to our taste, of which the following may be 


taken as a specimen: 
an WOMAN. 


Au, Woman! in this world of ours, 
What boon can be compared to thee ? 

How slow would drag Life’s weary hours, 

Though Man’s proud brow were bound with flowers, 
And his the wealth of land and sea, 

If destined to exist alune, 

And ne’er call Woman's heart his own! 


My mother !—at that holy name, 
ithin my bosom there’s a gush 

Of feeling which no time can tame— 
A feeling which, for years of fame, 

I would not, could not crush ! 
And sisters! ye are dear as life! 
But when I look upon my wife, 

My heart blood gives a sudden rush, 
And all my fond affections blend 
In mother, sisters, wife and friend ! 


Yes! Weman’'s love is free from guile, 
And pure as bright Aurora’s ray ; 
The heart will melt before her smile, 
And base-born passions fade away! 
Were I the monarch of the eurth, 
Or master of the swelling sea, 
I would not estimate their worth, 
Dear Woman, half the price of thee! 


ANNIVERSARY HYMN, 
FREEDOM spreads her downy wings 
Over all created things ; 

Glory to the Kin of Kings! 

Bend tu Him the knee! 
Bring the heart before his throne— 
Worship Him and Him alone! 
He’s the only King we own— 

He has made us free! 


The holiest spot a smiling sun 
E’er shed his genial rays » 
Is that which gave a Washtagton 
The drooping world to cheer: 
Sound the clarion peals of Fame, 





Ye who bear Columbia's name! 


— 
With existence Freedom came, 
Tis Man’s birthright here! 
Heirs of an immortal sire, 
Let his deeds your hearts inspire ; 
Weave the strain and wake the lyre, 
Where your altars stand : 
Hail with pride and load'hurrahs, 
Streaming from a thousand spars, 
F s rainbow- of stars, 
of our land 
We may now add that this volume*is-one of the most beau- 
tiful in ite typography and execution ever issued from the 
American press. Its appearance is an honor to the progress 
of the art among us; and, if only as a rich specimen of what 
may be done, it ought to find a place in every library. 
For the New-Yorker. 


SHREDS AND PATCHES; 
FROM THE DRAWER OF A DEFUNCT SNIP. 


A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE. 
“Most merciful! 
Will man’s hard heart be never touched with all 
Th’ o’erflowings of thy love, and yield itself 
To the gentle sympathies, till he shall learn 
The noble joy of } sons happiness 
Upon the heart of sorrow, and how sweet 
The pleasure is of shedding bliss abroad !” 

“Ucn! ugh!” coughed I, as I buttoned my surtout closer 
abeut me, and drew down my chin into its ample fur collar ; 
* God pity those who have no shelter for their heads to-night!” 

“God pity them, indeed !”’ answered a voice close to my 
ear; “for mall is the pity shown to the houseless by man.” 

IT turned my head. A miserable, half-clad, shivering 
wretch steod by my side. His hat was slouched partly over 
his eyes, but not sufficiently to hide a face on which the traces 
of loathsome intemperance and debauchery were distinctly 
visible. His fragment of a coat was buttoned as closely 
around him as its scattered buttons would admit, but not 
closely enough to conceal the want of vest and shirt beneath. 
Sad rents in his nether garments told too plainly that their 
days had not been few nor exempt from evil; and his feet 
were scarcely protected from the frozen ground by a pair of 
tattered shoes. Such a picture of extreme loathsomeness 
and misery I had never seen; and half involuntarily I thrust 
my hand into my pocket with the intention of eontributing a 
few pence to his immediate relief. ‘‘ But he is intemperate,” 
said [to myself; and the small change which I had grasped 
was dropped. ‘ He may perish with cold,” whispered my 
better nature ; and my fingers again clutched the coin. ‘‘ He 
will spend it for grog,” interposed my worldly prudence— 
and I drew my hand empty from my pocket. 

It was a bitterly cold evening in the middle of December. 
The mercury in the thermometer stood at zero, and the white 
frost was glittering in the blear star-light like countless crys- 
tals, whose minuteness impaired not their wonderful brillian- 
cy. There was no breath of wind abroad, but the whole at- 
mosphere was filled with infinitesimal particles of ice, which 
pierced the skin with their sharp points, like the invisible 
spears of a troop of fairies. Arrayed as I was from head to 
foot in flannel and fur and broadcloth, with all the parapher- 
nalia which an old bachelor deems necessary to enable him 
to resist the cold, I yet felt as if my blood was curdling in my 
veins, and my whole man becoming a pillar of ice in the po- 
tent presence of ‘ Old King Frost.’ Business of an impera- 
tive nature had called me, late in the afternoon, into the 
suburbs of the city—and now, my task accomplished, pic- 
turing to myselfthe glowing grate and hot toast which await- 
ed my return, I was making all convenient haste for home, 
when my reverie was interrupted by a fit of coughing, and the 
interruption continued by the exclamation of the stranger.— 
Now, I had always prided myself upon my charities to the 

poor—the deserving poor—and when Widow Johnson's house 
was consumed with fire, and all her preperty and her little 
daughter with it, I headed a subscription paper for her bene- 
fit with the exceedingly generous sum of five dollars, which I 


xxx 





paid in presence of half the tawn, who had assembled ai te 


bar-room of the village inn to talk over the catastrophe, after 
they had stood to see the house consumed, and had labored 
with great zeal to quench the burning chimney after the roof 
and walls had fallen in. When Philip Brown lost his only 
cow by a stroke of lightning, I contributed fifty cents to assist 
him in the purchase of another, although in this case I had 
some qualms of conscience, arising from the manner in which 
he had been reft of his property. Manya time and oft have 
I ‘ forked out’ a fo’-pence-ha’-penny for the relief of suffering 
merit, had thus in the process of time come to the comforta- 
ble conclusion that I was a particularly charitable man, in 
which opinion sundry of my neighbors had very candidly told 
me they fully coincided. But here was a new case, evidently 
differing from any I had ever relieved. I had always felt 
for the suffering, but it was for the suffering of the meritori- 
ous. I was ever ready to relieve poverty, but it was the 
poverty of the virtuous. Here loathsome vice was clearly 
the parent of misery. ‘He has brought it upon himself,” 
ejaculated 1; “his suffering is not occasioned by the visita- 
tion of God. He has sown the wind—let him reap the whirl- 
wind!” The visitation of God! Aias! what more awful 
visitation can there be from Him than to leave the vicious in 
their vice! This is a judgement more terrible far than earth- 
quéke or pestilence. From such a doom, Good Lord deliver 
us! 

I turned upon my heel from the wretched object before me. 
“Poor devil!” I ejaculated ; “‘ he will suffer, but who is to 
blame ?”—And thus choking down an accusing conscience, I 
strode away. But his voice still sounded reproachfully in my 
ear like a haunting tone, and I was but ill satisfied that I had 
not at least inquired into his necessities. He had not asked 
me for charity, it was true ; but did not his miserable appear- 
ance plead for him more eloquently than words?’ He might 
be too proud to ask, or he might despair of receiving,thought 
I—at all events, it would have been well enough to have said 
a word to him about his wicked courses, even if it were not 
right to give him money. I hesitated. -1 turned around.— 
Standing in the place where I had left him, I saw the miser- 
able man. His hands were clasped, and his face upturned 
towards heaven; and I even fancied I could hear the words 
of prayer from his lips. ‘‘ Such a wicked man pray!” 
thought I. Partly from curiosity, and partly from benevo- 
lent feeling, I turned back. 

“Why do you stand here?” inquired I, as I approached 
him. “ You will perish in the coid.” 

“ Very likely,” was his quiet reply. 

“« Why don’t you go home?” I asked, really touched with 
the forlornness of his situatien. 

‘* T have no home.” 

“‘ Then go to your friends,” I rejoined. 

‘*T have no friends.” ; 

“ Have you no acquaintances, then, who will relieve you?” 

“‘ Yes—the dram-seller—when I have money.” 

‘* Have you no money ¢” 

“* Not a farthing.” 

‘*Youare a miserable vagabond then.” 

“ I know it.” 

‘* You are a loathsome drunkard.” 

4“ Very true.” 

“Do you not know to what these evil courses will lead 
you?” continued I, putting on a self-righteous air, and look- 
ing, as I flattered myself, peculiarly solemn. 

“Yes—to hell!” was the fearfully emphatic and startling 
response. 

For a moment I was silent. The exclamatien had pierced 
through my heart like steel, and a feeling of mingled com- 
punction and compassion thrilled suddenly through my soul. 
“I pity you,” at length I resumed, “God knows how I pity 
you; and did I not look upon you as an incorrigible sot, I 
would de something for your relief.” 

“‘ Vice is more an object of compassion than mere poverty,” 
was the reply, “and in me both are united.” 

‘* I give freely to the virtuous poor,” resumed I, in a re- 
newed fit of self-righteousness, “‘ but I am principled against 
bestowing alms upon the vicious.” 

“T have net asked alms,” was the cool response, “nor a 
sermon.” 

“‘True—but you need both, and were you not s drunkard 
T would bestow them.” 
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and sendeth rain on the just end on the unjust,” replied the 
man, while a glow which might have been of gratitude or de- 
votion, flashed suddenly over his face. There was something 
in his tone that went to my heart. I felt the reproof—and 
had he at that moment seen my face, he would have observed 
the blush that I felt was reddening my cheek. 


“‘ True,” said I, musingly, talking to myself rather than to 
him. 

Oh! the difference between the benevolence of man and 
the benevolence of God! One is partial in its operation and 
exclusive in its character—the other embraces a universe 
within its arms! As such thoughts passed rapidly chrough 
my mind, my determination was taken. My heart grew ten- 
der as a child’s. The voice of inspiration spoke to my quick- 
ened soul, and its language was, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy.” God forgive the self-righteous 
spirit in which I indulged but a moment before. ‘‘Come 
with me, and I will be your friend,” said I, looking into his 
bloated face, and actually taking his skinny hand within my 
own. 


Oh! the luxury of doing good! It is the opening of a new 
world to the spiritual eye !—it is the baptism of love to the 
religious heart! How beautifully true is the sentiment of 
Holy Writ—“ It is more blessed to give than to receive !” 

That loathsome and degraded man went with me to my 
home. I ministered to his necessities—I watched over him 
in sickness, bearing patiently the self-imposed toil, and lead- 
ing him, step by step, from debasement and disease into the 
pleasant paths of sobriety and health. This was the first time 
in which the meek spirit of religion had presided over and 
guided my once ostentatious charity. And great indeed was 
myreward! A noble spirit was saved from the fearful death 
and still more fearful doom of the drunkard, and called back 
by the voice of kindness frem the track of Sin to that true 
Wisdom whose ways are ways of pleasantness and all whose 
paths are peace. A new man, he went from under my hum- 
ble roof, and mingled again with the world. But remember- 
ing the whirlpool that had well nigh drawn him into its vor- 
tex, he has shunned it with a tireless care. Resisting the 
blandishment that would lure him to his ruin, he has walked 
with an unfaltering step in the thornless track of virtue, grow- 
ing strong of heart and preserving before the world an integ- 
rity unspotted and pure. I saw him yesterday, witl: the glow 
of health upon his cheek, treading with the step of undegra- 
ded manhood among his fellow men, surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of love—honored, useful and happy. And this, said 
I, is my reward. With a light step and lighter heart I went 





For the New y¥ orker, 
LINES SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 

FREE—oh, how free !—the greenwood bird 

Wings to some chosen nest ; 
The mountain stag—the wild gazelle— 

Have a leafy place of rest: 
But, even than these wanderers, 

I am in truth more free— 
There shines no hearth, there spreads no roof, 

No threshold waits for me! 





Some have a parent's glance of love 
To bind them to the earth— 
A bruther’s some—a sister’s smile— 
To make them kindly mirth; 
And some, a yet more fairy spell 
Binds with a holy power— 
Pure eyes, sweet lips, to throw strong rein 
Upon their wildest hour. 


But Childhood's early days saw me 
An orphan and alone; 

No heart which Nature bade gives back 
The warm throbs of my own; 

And friends I ne’er had gift to make, 
And foes were never mine; 

And I never felt for mortal—love, 
Nor knelt at mortal shrine. 

So now, in ripened years I stand, 
No spell, no link for me— 

Than the wild waves more restless far, 


Than the wild wind more free! E.P.R 
From Blackwood’s Magazine, 


THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK. 
(Continued.) 

Tuus much then was clear—Agnes was under some acey 
sation. This was already worse than the worst I had ant. — 
cipated. ‘And then,” said I, thinking aloud to Hanngh, © 
“* one of two things is apparent to me; either the accusation i 
is one of pure hellish malice, without a color of probability 
or the shadow of a foundation, and that way, alas! I am 
driven in my fears by the Hungarian woman’s prophecy; 
or, which for my desponding heart I should be more inclined 
to think, the charge has grown out of my poor wife's rustic 
ignorance as to the usages then recently established bylaw ~ 
with regard to the kind of money that could be legally ten- 
dered. This, however, was a suggestion that did not tend © 
to alleviate my anxiety; and my nervousness had mounted 
to a painful, almost to a disabling degree, by the timewe — 
reached the office. Already on our road thither some parties 
had passed us who were conversing with eagerness upon the 
case: so much we collected from the many and ardent ex 
pressions about the * Jady’s beauty,’ though the rest of such 
words as we could catch were ill calculated to relieve my su- 
pense. This, then, at least, was certain—that my poor timid 
Agnes had already been exhibited before a tumultuous crowd; 
that her name and reputation had gone forth as a subject of 
di iun for the public; and that the domestic seclusion and 











to my own quiet home, while a ‘still small voice’ d 
whispering in my ear, ‘‘ He who converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins.” 


XXXIII. L. H. 8. 
Songs of the heart are thine! The soul that bathes 
In the pure waters of a spiritual life, 
Giving its thoughts to God, enraptured lists, 
Oh Heaven-taught singer! to thy minstrelsy. 
Unto the Lord thine offering of song, 
Rich with the gems of genius, thou hast brought, 
Nor unaccepted, on his altar laid! 
Earth, blessed by thee, doth bless thee in return— 
Yet purer gifts await thee—Heaven is thine ! 


XXXIV. THE SNIP GIVETH ADVICE. 

Be glad of heart. Ifthis you deem impossible, be at least 
cheerful. Are there sorrows around you and with you?— 
Philosophy will enable you to bear them. Does the world 
seem to you a desolation and a waste ?—Then look beyond. 
Religion shall be as a telescope to your spiritual eye, aiding 
you to discern the glories of a better land, Be strong of 
heart, and know that behind the gloomiest cloud lurketh the 
light of sun or star which shall break ferth upon your path 
anon. Think of the coming sunshine till you forget the pres- 
ent storm, and with an open eye walk through the picture- 
gallery of life, looking upon the brightest side of its loveliest 
things. So shall a sense of joy be with you in your going out 
and ceming in—for he that is of a merry heart hath a contin- 





ual feast. Vv. G. A. 








privacy within which it was her matronly privilege to move 
had already undergone a rude violation. 2 

The office, and all the purlieus of the office, were occupied 
by a dense crowd. That, perhaps, was always the cave, 
more or, less, at this time of day; but at present the crowd 
was manifestly possessed by a more than ordinary interest; 
and there was a unity in this p g i 3 all were © 
talking on the same subject, the case in which Agnes had % 
recently appeared in some character or other; and by this 
time it became but too certain in the character of an 
person. Pity was the prevailing sentiment amongst the mob; 
but the opinions varied much as to the probable criminality 
of the prisoner. I made my way into the office. The pre 
siding magistrates had all retired for the afternoon, and would 
not reassemble till eight o’clock in the evening. Some 
only or officers of the court remained, who were too 
harrassed by applications for various forms and papers co 
nected with the routine of public business, and by other off 
cial duties which required signatures or attestation, to 
much leisure for answering individual questions. Seme, 
ever, listened with a marked air of attention to. my earnest 
request for the circumstantial details of the case, but 
referred me to a vast folio volume, in which were enterec 
the charges, of whatever nature, involving any serious tet 
ency—in fact, all that exceeded a misdemeanor—in the ® 
gular chronological succession according to which came 
before the :nagistrate. Here, in this vast calendar 
and misery, amidst the aliases or cant designation of rufham 
felons, stood the description, at full length, 
Christian and surnames all properly registered, of my Age 














—of her whose very name always sounded to an 
like the very echo of mountain innocence, purity, and pe 
toral simplicity. Here in an another column stood the msm 





and residence of her accuser. I shall call him Barratt, fat 
that wae amongst his names, and a name by which he bad # 
one period of his infamous life been known to the publip 
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though not his principal name, or the one which he had 
thought fit to assume at this era. James Barratt, then, as I 
shall here call him, was a haberdasher—keeping a large and 
conspicuous shop in a very crowded and what was then con- 
sidered a fashionable part of the city. The charge was plain 
and short. Did I live to read it? It accused Agnes M 
of having on that morning secreted in her muff, and feloni- 
ously carried away, a valuable piece of Mechlin lace, the 
property of James Barratt. And the result of the first ex- 
amination was thus communieated in a separate column writ- 
ten in red ink—‘‘ Remanded to the second day after tomor- 
row for final examination.” Every thing in this sin-polluted 
register was in manuseript ; but at night the records of each 
day were regularly transferred to a printed journal, enlarged 
by comments and explanatory deseriptions from some one of 
the clerks, whose province it was to furnish this intelligence 
to the public journals. On that same night, therefore, would 
go forth to the world such an account of the case, and such 
a description of my wife’s person, as would inevitably sum- 
mon to the next exhibition of her misery, as by special invi- 
tation and advertisement, the whole world of this vast metro- 
polis—the idle, the curious, the brutal, the hardened ama- 
teur in spectacles of wo, and the benign philanthropist who 
frequents such scenes with the purpose of carrying alleviation 
to their afflictions. All alike, whatever might be their mo- 
tives or the spirit of their actions, would rush (as to some 
grand festival or curiosity and sentimental luxury) to this 
public martyrdom of my innocent wife. 

Mean-time, what was the first thing to be done? Mani- 
festly, to see Agnes; her account of the affair might suggest 
the steps to be taken. Prudence, therefore, at any rate, pre- 
scribed this coucse ; and my heart would not have tolerated 
any other. I applied, therefore, at once, for information as 
to the proper mode of effecting this purpose without delay. 
What was my horror at learning that, by a recent regulation 
ef all the police-offices, under the direction of the public min- 
ister who presided over that department of the national ad- 
ministration, no person could be admitted to an interview 
with any accused party during the progress of the official ex- 
aminations—or, in fact, until the final committal of the pris- 
oner for trial. This rule was supposed to be attended by 
great public advantages, and had rarely been relaxed—never, 
indeed, without a special interposition of the police minister 
authorizing its suspension. But was the exclusion absolute 
and universal? Might not, at least, a female servant, simply 
as the bearer of such articles as were indispensable to fe- 
male delicacy and comfort, have access to her mistress? No; 
the exclusion was total and unconditional. To argue the 
point was manifestly idle; the subordinate officers had no 
discretion in the matter; nor, in fact, had any other official 
person, whatever were his rank, except the supreme one; 
and to him I neither had any obvious means of introduction, 
nor (in case of obtaining such an introduction) any chance 
of success; for the spirit of the rule, I foresaw it would be 
answered, applied with especial force to cases like the present. 

Mere human feeling of pity, sympathy with my too visible 
agitation, superadded to something of perhaps reverence for 
the blighting misery that was now opening its artillery upon 
me—for misery has a privilege, and every where is felt to 
be a holy thing—had combined to procure for me some at- 
tention and some indulgence hitherto. Answers had been 
given with precision, explanations made at length, and anxiety 
shown to satisfy my inquiries. . But this could not last; the 
inexorable necessities of public business coming back in a tor- 
reat upon the official people after this momentary interruptien, 
forbade them to indulge any further consideration for an in- 
dividual case, and I saw that I must not stay any longer. 1 
was rapidly coming to be regarded asa hindrance to the 
movement of the public affairs; and the recollection that I 
might again have occasion for some appeal to these men in 
their official characters, admonished me not to abuse my pri- 
vilege of that moment. After returning thanks, therefore, 
for the disposition shown to oblige me, I retired. 

Slowly did I and Hannah retrace our steps. Hannah aus- 
tained, in the tone of her spirits, by the extremity of her 
anger, a mood of feeling which I did not share. Indignation 
was to her in the stead of consolation and hope. I, for my 
part, could not seek even a momentary shelter from my tem- 
pestuous affliction in that temper of mind. The man who 
could accuse my Agnes, and accuse her of such a crime, I 
felt to be a monster; and in my thoughts he was already 
doomed to a bloody atonement (atonement! alas! what at- 
onement!) whenever the time arrived that her cause would 
not be prejudiced, or the current of public feeling made to 
turn in his favor, by investing him with the semblance of an 
— or suffering person. So much was settled in my 
thoughts with the stern serenity of a decree issuing from a 
Judgment-seat. But that gave no relief, no shadow of relief, 
to the misery which was now consuming me. Here was an 
end, in one-hour, to the happiness of a life. In ene hour it 
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t-work, or a t of vapory exhalations. In amoment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, and yet for ever and ever, 1 com. 


the total ruin of my situation. The case, as others 
might think, was yet ins ; and there was room for 
very rational ially where there was an absolute 
Sertainty of innocence. Total freedom from all doubt on that 
Point seemed to justify almost more than hopes. This might 
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be said, and most people would have been more or less con- 
soled by it. I was not. I felt as certain, as irredeemably, as 
hopelessly certain of the final results as though I had seen 
the record in the books of heaven. ‘‘ Hope nothing,” I said 
to myself; “think not of hope in this world, but think only 
how best to walk steadily, and not to reel like a creature 
wanting discourse of reason, or incapable of religious hopes 
under the burden which it has pleased God to impose, and 
which in this life cannot be shaken off. The countenance of 
man is made to look upward and tothe skies. Thither also 
point henceforward your heart and your thoughts. Never 
again let your thoughts travel earthwards. Settle them on 
the heavens, to which your Agnes is already summoned. 
The call is clear, and not to be mistaken. Little in her fate 
now depends upon you, or upon any thing that man can do. 
Look, therefore, to yourself; see that you make not ship- 
wreck of your heavenly freight because your earthly freight 
is lost: and miss not, by any acts of wild and presumptuous 
despair, that final reunion with your Agnes, which can only 
be descried through vistas that open through the heavens.” 
Such were the thoughts, thoughts often made audible, which 
came spontaneously like oracles from afar, as I strode home- 
wards with Hannah by my side. Her, mean-time, I seemed 
to hear; for at times 1 seemed and 1 intended to answer her. 
But answer her I did not; for not ten words of all that she 
said did I really and consciously hear. How I went through 
that night is more entirely a blank in my memory, more en- 
tirely a chapter of chaos and the confusion of chaos than any 
other passage the most impressive in my life. If I even 
slumbered for a moment, as at intervals I did sometimes, 
though never sitting down, but standing or pacing about 
throughout the night, and if in this way I attained a momen- 
tary respite from self-consciousness, no had I reached 
this enviable state of oblivion, than some internal string of 
irritation as rapidly dispersed the whole fickle fabric of sleep ; 
and as if tho momentary trance—this fugitive beguilement 
of my wo—had been conceded by a demon’s subtle malice 
only with the purpose of barbing the pang, by thus forcing it 
into a stronger relief through the insidious peace preceding 
it. Itis a well-known and most familiar experience to all 
the sons and daughters of affliction, that under no circum- 
stances is the piercing, lancinating torment of a recent cal- 
amity felt so keenly as in the first moments ef awaking in 
the morning from the night’s slumbers. Just at the very in- 
stant when the clouds of sleep, and the whole fantastic illu- 
sions of dreaminess are dispersing, just as the realities of life 
are re-assuming their steadfast forms—re-shaping themselves 
—and setting anew into those fixed relations which they are 
to preserve throughout the waking hours; in that particular 
crisis of transition from the unreal to the real, the wo which 
besieges the brain and the life-springs at the heart rushes in 
afresh amongst the other crowd of realities, and has at the 
moment of restoration literally the force and liveliness of a 
new birth—the very same pang, and no whit feebler, as that 
which belonged to it when it first made known. From the 
total hush of oblivion which had buried it and sealed it up, 
as it were, during the sleeping hours, it starts into sudden 
life on our first awaking, and is to all intents and purposes a 
new and not an old affliction—one which brings with it the 
old original shock which attended its first annunciation. 
That mght—that first night of separation from my wife— 
how it passed, I know not; I know only that it passed, I be- 
ing in our common bed-chamber, that holiest of all temp! 
that are conserrated to human attachments whenever the 
heart is pure of man and woman and the love is strong—I 
being in that bedchamber once the temple now the sepulchre 
of our happiness,—I there, and my wife—my innocent wife 
—inadungeon. As the morning light began to break, some- 
body knocked at the door; it was Hannah; she took my 
hand—misery levels all feeble distinctions of station, sex, 
age—she noticed my excessive feverishness, and gravely re- 
monstrated with me upon the necessity there was that I 
should maintain as much health as possible for the sake of 
‘ others,’ if not for myself. She then brought me some tea, 
which refreshed me greatly; for 1 had tasted nothing at all 
beyond a little water since the preceding morning’s break- 
fast. This refreshment seemed to relax and thaw the stiff 
frozen state of cheerless, rayless despair in which I had pas- 
sed the night; I became susceptible of consolation—that 
consolation which lies involved in kindness and gentleness of 
manner—if not susceptible more than before of any positive 
hope. I sat down; and, havirg no witness to my weakness 
but this kind and faithful woman, I wept, and I found a re- 
lief in tears; and she, with the ready sympathy of woman, 
wept along with me. All at once she ventured upon the cir- 
cumstances (so far as she had been able te collect them from 
the reports of those who had been present at the examination) 
of our calamity. There was little indeed either to excite or 
to gratify any interest or a separate from the personal 
interest inevitably connected with a case to which there were 
two such parties as a brutal, sensual, degraded ruffiian, on 
one side in character of accuser, and on the other as defend- 











ant, a meek angel of a woman, timid and fainting from the || but 


horrors of her situation, and under the licentious gaze of the 
crowd—yet, at the same time, bold in conscious innocence, 
and in the very teeth of the suspicions which beset her, win- 


ning the good opinion, as well as the good wishes of all who 


saw her. There had been at this first examination little 











for her to say beyond the assigning her name, age, and place 
of abode; and here it was fortunate that her own excellent 
good sense concurred with her perfect integrity and intuitive 
hatred of all indirect or crooked courses in prompting her to 
an undisguised statement of the simple truth, without a mo- 
mentary hesitation or attempt either at evasion or suppres- 
sion. ith equally good intentions in similar situations many 
a woman has serious'y injured her cause by slight evasions of 
the entire truth, where nevertheless ber only purpose has been 
the natural and ingenuous one of sceking to save the reputa- 
tien untainted of a name which sho felt to have been confided 
to her keeping. The purpose was an honorable one, but er- 
roneously pursued. Agnes fell into no such error, She an- 
swered calmly, simply, and truly, to every question put by 
the magistrates ; and beyond that there was little opportu- 
nity for her to speak ; the whole business of this preliminary 
examination being confined to the deposition of the accuser 
as to the circumstances under which he alleged the ect of 
felonious appropriation to have taken place. These circum- 
stances were perfectly uninteresting, considered in themselves; 
but amongst them was one which to us had the most shock- 
ing interest, from the absolute proof thus furnished of a deep 
laid plot against Agnes. But for this one circumstance there 
would been a possibility that the whole had originated in er- 
ror—error growing out of and acting upon a nature originally 
suspicious, and confirmed perhaps by an unfortunate experi- 
ence. And in proportion as that was eyes the chances 
increased that the accuser might, as the examinations ad- 
vanced, and the winning character of the accused party he- 
gan to develop itself, begin to see his error, and to retract his 
own over-hasty suspicions. But now we saw ata glance that 
for this hope there was no countenance whatever, since onc 
solitary circumstance sufficed to establish a conspiracy. The 
deposition bore—that the lace had been secreted and after- 
wards detected in a muff; now it was a fact as well-known 
to both of us as the fact of Agnes having gone out at all—that 
she had laid aside her winter’s dress for the first time on this 
genial sunny day. Muff she had not at the time, nor could 
have had appropriately from the style of her costume in other 
respects. hat was the effect upon us of this remarkable 
discovery! Of course there died at once the hope of any 
abandonment by the prosecutor of his purpose; because here 
was a proof of a predetermined plot. ‘This hope died at once; 
but then, as it was one which never had presented itself to 
my mind, f lost nothing by which I had ever been solaced. 
On the other hand, it will be obvious that a new hope at ths 
same time arose to take its piace, viz., the reasonable one 
that by this single detection, if once established, we might 
raise a strong presumption of conspiracy, end moreover that, 
as a leading fact or clue, it might serve to guide us in detect- 
ing others. Hannah was sanguine in this expectation ; and 
for a moment her hopes were contagiously exciting to mine. 
But the hideous despondency which in my mind had settled 
upon the whole affair from the very first, the superstitious 

resentiment I had of a total blight brooding over the entire 
Cortese of my life and its promise (tracing itself originally, I 
am almost ashamed to own, up to that prediction of the 
Hungarian woman )—denied me steady light, any thing—all 
in short, but a wandering ray of hope. It was right, of 
course, nay, indispensable that the circumstance of the muff 
should be strongly insisted’ upon at the next examination, 
pressed against the prosecutor, and sifted to the uttermost. 
An able lawyer would turn this to a triumphant account; and 
it would be admirable as a means of pre-engaging the good 
opinion as well as the sympathies of the public in behalf of 
the prisoner. But, for its final effect—myconviction remained 
not to be shaken, that all would be useless; that our doom 
had gone forth, and was irrevocable. . 

Let me not linger too much over those hard times. Morn- 
ing came on as usual; for it is strange, but true, that tu the 
very wretched it seems wonderful that times and seasons 
should keep their appointed courses in the midst of such 
mighty everthrows and such interruption to the courses of 
their own wonted happiness and their habitual expectations. 
Why should morning and night, why should all movements 
in the natural world be so regular, whilst in the moral world 
all is so irregular and anomalous? Yet the sun and the moon 
rise and set as usual upon the mightiest revolutions of empire 
and of worldly fortune that this planet ever beholds; and it 
is sometimes even a comfort to know that this will be the 
case. A great criminal, sentenced to an agonizing punish- 
ment, has derived a fortitude and a consolation from recol- 
lecting that the day would run its inevitable course—that a 
day after all was bud a day—that the mighty wheel of alter- 
nate light and darkness must and would revolve—and that 
the evening star would rise as usual, and shine with its un- 
troubled lustre upon the dust and ashes of what had indeed 
suffered, and so recently, the most bitter pangs, but would 
then have ceased to suffer ‘ La Journee,” said Damien, 

“ La journee sera dure, mais elle se passera.” 

« —Se passera:" yes, that is true, I whispered to my- 
self; my day also, my reason of trial will ‘be hard to beer ; 
that also will have an end; that also “ se 2 
‘ee I talked or et . 

was now approaching w thinking in any 
Le. chen tana for me. 

hat day, as the morning advanced, I went again accom: 

panied by to the police court and to the prison—a 














vast, ancient, ia parts ruinous, and most gloomy pile of build- 
ing. In those days the adminigtration of justice was, if not 
more corrupt, certainly in its inferior departments by far 
morte careless than it is at present, and liable to thousands of 
prep we and mal-practices, supporting themselves upon 
old traditionary usages which required at least half a century, 
and the shattering every where given to old systems by the 
French Revolution, together with the universal energy of 
mind applied to those subjects over the whole length and 
breadth of Christendom, to approach with any effectual re- 
forms. Knowing this, and having myself had direct pérsonal 
cognizance of various cases in which bribery had been applied 
with saccess, I was not without considerable hope that per- 
haps Hannah and myself might avail ourselves uf this irregu- 
lar passport through the gates of the prison. And, had the 
new regulation been of somewhat longer standing, there 1s 
little doubt that I should have been found right ; unfortuna- 
tely, as yet it had all the freshness of a new-bora vigor, and 
kept itself in remembrance by the singv’ sr irritation it excited. 
Besides this, it was a pet novelty of oae particular minister 
new to the possession of power, anxious to distinguish him- 
self, proud of his creative functions within the range of his 
office, and very sensitively jealous on the point of opposition 
to his mandates. Vain, therefore, on this day were all my 
efforts to corrupt the jailors ; and, in fact, anticipating a time 
when I might have occasion to corrupt some of them for a 
more important purpose and on a larger scale, I did not think 
it prudent te proclaim my character beforehand as one who 
tampered with such means, and thus to arm against myself 
those jealousies in official people which it was so peculiarly 
important that I should keer asleep. 

All that day, however, I lingered about the avenues and 
vast courts in the precincts of the prison, and near one par- 
ticular wing of the building, which had been pointed out to 
me by a jailer as the section allotted to those who were in 
the situation of Agnes; that is, waiting their final commit- 
ment for trial. The building generally he could indicate with 
certainty, but he professed himself unable to indicate the var- 
ticular part of it which “‘ the young woman brought in on the 
day previous” would be likely to occupy ; consequently he 
could not point out the window from which her cell (her 
“ cell!” what a word !) would be lighted. ‘“ But, master,” 
he went on to say, “ I would advise nobody to try the game.” 
He looked with an air so significant, and at the same time 
used a gesture 80 indicative of private understanding, that 1 
at once apprehended his meaning, and assured him that he 
had altogether misconstrued my drift; that, as to attempts 
at escape, or at any mode of communicating with the prisoner 
from the outside, [ trusted all that was perfectly needless ; 
and that at any rate in my eyes it was perfectly hopeless. 
** Well, master,” he replied, ‘that’s neither here nor there. 
You’ve come down handsomely, that I wild say; and where 
a gentleman acts like a gentleman, and behaves himself as 
such, I’m not the man to go and split upon him for a word. 
To be sure it’s quite nat’ral thata gentleman—pul a case that 
@ young woman is his fancy woman—it’s nothing but nat’ral 
that he should want to get her out of such an old rat-hole as 
this, where many’s the fine-timbered creature, both he and 
she, that has lain to rot, and has never got out of the old trap 
at all, first or last” ** How so?” I interrupted him; 
“ surely they don’t detain the corpses of prisoners?” “* Ay, 
but mind you—put the case that he or that she should die in 
this rat-trap before sentence is past, why then the prison counts 
them as their own children, and buries them in its own chapel 
—that old stack of pigeon holes that you see up yonder to the 
right hand.” So, then, after all, thought I, if my poor Ag- 
nes should, in her desolgtion and solitary confinement to these 
wretched walls, find her frail strength give way—should the 
moral horrors of ber situation work their natural effect upon 
her health, and she should chance to die within this dungeon, 
here within this same dungeon will she lie to the resurrection, 
and in that case her prison doors have already c!osed upon 
her for ever. Tue man, who perhaps had some rough kind- 
ness in his nature, though tainted by the mercenary feelings 
too inevitably belonging to his situation, seemed to guess at 
the character of my ruminations by the change in my coun- 
tenance, for he expressed some pity for my being “‘in so 
much trouble ;” and it seemed-to increase his respect for me 
that this trouble should be directed to the case of a woman, 
for he appeared to have a manly sense of the peculiar appeal 
made to the honor and gallantry of man, by the mere general 
fact of the feebleness and the dependence of woman. I looked 
at him more attentively in consequence of the feeling tone in 
which he now spoke, and was surprised that I had not more 
particularly noticed him before ; he was a fine looking, young: 
ish men, with a bold Robin-hood style of figure and appear- 
ance; and, merally speaking, he was absolutely transfigured 
to my eyes by the t worked upon him for the moment, 
through the simpie calling up of his better nature. However, 
he recurred to his cautions about the peril in a legal sense of 
tampering with the windows, bolts, and bars of the old de 
caying prison; which, in fact, precisely according to the de- 
gree in which its absolute power over as p20 was annu- 
ally growing less and less, grew more and more jealous of its 
own reputation, and puni the attempts to break. loose 
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owning gny schemes of the sort, and especially upon the 
ground of their hopelessness. But this, on the other hand, 
wasa ground that in his inner tiioughts he treated with scorn; 
and [ could easily see that, with a little skilful management 
of oppertunity, I might, upon occasion, draw from him all the 
secrets he knew as to the special points of infirmity in this 
old ruinous building. For the present, and until it should 
certainly appear that there was some use to be derived from 
this species of knowledge, I forebore to raise superfluous sus- 
picions by availing myself further of his communicative dis- 
position. Taking, however, the precaution of securing his 
name, together with his particular office and designation in 
the prison, I parted from him as if to go home, but in fact to 
— my sad roamings up and down the precincts of the 
jail. 

What made these precincts much larger than otherwise 
they would have been, was the circumstance that, by a usage 
derived from older days, both criminal prisoners and those 
who were prisoners for debt equally fell under the custody of 
this huge caravanserai for the indifferent reception of crime, 
of misdemeanor, and of misfortune. And those who came 
under the two first titles were lodged here through all stages 
of their connexion with public justice; alike when mere ob- 
jects of vague suspicion to the police, when under examina- 
tion upon a specific charge, when fully committed for trial, 
when convicted and under sentence, awaiting the execution 
of that sentence, and, in a large proportion of cases, even 
through their final stage of punishment, when it happened to 
be of any naturecompatible with in-door confinement. Hence 
it arose that the number of those who haunted the prison- 
gates with or without a title to admission was enormous; all 
the relatives, or more properly the acquaintances and connex- 
ions of the criminal population within the prison, being swell- 
ed by all the families of needy debtors who'came daily either 
to offer the consolation of their society, or to diminish their 
common expenditure by uniting their slender establishments. 
One of the rules applied to the management of this vast mul- 
titude that were every day candidates for admission was, that 
to save the endless trouble, as well as risk, perhaps, of open- 
ing and shutting the main gates to every successive arrival, 
periodic intervals were fixed for the admission by wholesale ; 
and as these periods came round every two hours, it would 
happen at many parts of the day that vast crowds accumula- 
ted waiting for the next opening of the gate. These crowds 
were assembled in two or three large outer courts, in which 
also were many stalls and booths, kept there upon some local 
privilege of ancient inheritance, er upon some other plea made 
good by gifts or bribes—some by Jews, and others by Chris- 
tans, perhaps equally Jewish. Superadded to these station- 
ary elements of this miscellaneous population, were others 
drawn thither by pure motives of curiosity, so that altogether 
an almost permanent mob was gathered together in these 
courts; and amid this mob it was—from I know not what 
definite motive, partly because I thought it probable that 
amongst these people I should hear the case of Agnes pecu- 
liarly the subject of conversation; and so, in fact, it did re- 
ally happen—but partly, and even more, I believe, because 1 
now awfully began to shrink from solitude. Tumult I must 
have, and distraction of thought. Amid this mob, I say, it 
was that I passed two days. Feverish 1 had been from the 
first—and from bad to worse, in such a case, was, at any rate, 
a natural progress; but, perhaps, also amongst this crowd of 
the poor, the abjectly wretched, the ill-fed, the desponding, 
and the dissolute, there might be very naturally a larger body 
of contagion lurking than according to their mere numerical! 
expectations. There was at that season avery extensive de- 
population going on in some quarters of this great metropo- 
lis, and in other cities of the same empire, by means of a very 
malignant typhus. This fever is supposed to be the peculiar 
product of jails; and though it had not as yet been felt as u 
scourge and devastator of this peculiar jail, or at least the 
consequent mortality had been hitherio kept down to a mode- 
rate amount, yet it was highly probable that a certain quan- 
tity of contagion, much beyond the proportion of other popu- 
lar assemblages less uniformly wretched in their composi- 
tion, was here to be found all day long; and doubtless my ex- 
cited state, and irritable habit of body, had offered a peculiar 
predisposition that favored the rapid development .of this 
contagion. However this might be, the result was, that on 
the evening of the second day which I spent in haunting the 
purlieus of the prison, (consequently the night preceding the 
second public examination of Agnes,) I was attacked by ar 
dent fever in such unmitigated fury, that before morning | 
had lost all command of my intellectual faculties. For some 
weeks I became a pitiable maniac, and in every sense the 
wreck of my former self; and seven entire weeks, together 
with the better half of an eighth week, had passed over my 
head whilst I lay unconscious of time and its dreadful freight 
of events, excepting in so far as my disordered brain, by its 
fantastic coinages, created endless mimicries and mockeries 
of these events—less substantial, but oftentimes less afflict- 
ing, or less agitating. It would have been well for me had 
my destiny decided that I was not to be recalled to this world 
ply But I had no — Seapine in store. I recovered, 
a rough twenty and eight years my groans have recorded 
the sorrow I foel that I did. a ll eat ° 





with the more severity, in exact n as they were the 
more tempting by the chances of success. I persisted i 
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For the N ew-Yorker, 
WASHINGTON. 

HE went to war with patriotic zeal, 

And felt unblenchingly its sulphurous heat: 

‘The trumpet's shriek—the caunon’s startling peal— 
The waving banners, and the clear quick beat 

Of the arousing drum, which loudly told 
The pulse of Battle—these to him were full 

Of patriotic sounds. Behind himlay ~ 
His lovely country, bold and beautiful— 

Before him, proud Britannia’s chivalry 
Formed the long line, and yelled the batile-word ; 
And from his eyrie swooped the wild sea-bird, 

And on the echoing hill-tops bleak and cold 
The eagles screamed—then Victory’s voice passed on, 

And the rejoicing cannon pealed the name of Wasnineroy! 

Utica, N.Y. Feb. 1838. 


SONNET TO THE EVENING STAR, 
BY J. CHORLEY. 
Pace star of Evening! as my pensive eye, 
Dimm’d with the gush of adoration's tear, 
Soars through yon azure canopy, the eky, 

To the bright confines of thy crystal sphere— 
What soothing transports steal upon my breast! 
For, as I contemplate the glimmering ray, 
Some kindred spirit, from thy heaven of rest, ( 
' _ Seems shouded there, and beckons me away. 

Oh, could I, verging to my last long home, 
Far from each sickening scene of sorrow fly, 
And, quitting earth for heaven, with thee become * ) 
The happy tenant of yon cloudless sky— 
My soul, emerging from her mortal shrine, 
Would then enjoy serenity like thine ! 


From the Edinburgh Review, 
LORD BACON.* , 
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PART Il. 
HIS CHARACTER AND WRITINGS. 

Tue chief peculiarity of Bacon’s philosophy seems tous 
to have been this: that it aimed at things altogether different 
from those which his predecessors had proposed to them 
selves. This was his own opinion. ‘The proper aimof 
science,’ he says, ‘no man hath as yet determined.’ And 
again, ‘ The most grievous of errors is, to miss the true and 
main end of learning.’ The more carefully his works are 
examined, the more clearly, we think, it will appear, that 
this ia the real clue to his whole system; and that he used 
means different from those used by other philosophers, be- 
cause he wished to arrive at an end altogether different from 
theirs. 

What, then, was the end which Bacon proposed to him 
self? It was, to use his own emphatic expression, ‘ Fruit! 
It was the multiplying of human enjoyments and the miti 
ting of human sufferings. It waa ‘ the reliet of man’s estate! 
[t was ‘to promote the good of mankind.’ It was ‘ tostrive 
to alleviate the ills of human life.’ It was ‘to endow life 
with new inventions and resources.’ This was the object of 
all his speculations in every department of scienve—in nate 
rel philosophy, in legislation, in politics, in morals. 

Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrine: utility 
and progress. The ancient philosophy disdained to be use 
ful, and was content to be stationary. It dealt largely in 
theories of moral perfection, which were so sublime that they 
never could be more than theories; in attempts to solve.in 
soluble enigmas; in exhortations to the attainment of unab 
tainable frames of mind. It could not condescend to the 
humble cffice of ministering to the comfort of human beings 
All the schools regarded that office as degrading ; some cem 
sured it as immoral. Once, indeed, Posidonius, a distin 
guished writer of the age of Cicero and Cesar, so far forgo: 
himself as to enumerate among the humbler blessings which 
mankind owed to philosophy, the discovery of the principle 
of the arch, and the introduction of the use of metals. This 
eulogy was considered as an affront, and was taken up with 
proper spirit. Seneca vehemently disclaims these insulting 
compliments. Philesophy, according to him, has nothing t? 
do with teaching men to rear arched roofs over their 
The true philosopher does not care whether he hasan 
roof or any roof. Philosophy has nothing to do with tesck 
ing men the uses of metals. She teaches us to be indepent 
ent of all material substances—of all mechanical contrivam 
ces. The wise man lives according to nature. Instead 
attempting to add to the physicul comforts of his species, he 
regrets that his lot was not cast in that golden age when the 
human race had no protection against the cold but the skia# 
of wild beasts—no screen from the sun but a cavern. Te 
impute to such a man any share in the invention or er ay 
ment of a plough, a ship, or a mill, is an insult. “tm my 
own time,” says Seneca, “‘ there have been inventions of this 
sort: transparent windows; tubes fordiffusing warmth 
through all parts of a building; short-hand, which has been 
carried to such perfection that a writer can keep pace 
the most rapid speaker. But the invention of such thingsis 
drudgery for the lowest slaves; philosophy lies deeper. 
is not her office to teach men how to use their hands: 
object of her lessons is to form the soul. She, I say, io[ 
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a mere artisan, to drudge with tools.” If the not were left | 
out, this last sentence would be no bad description of the 
Baconian philosophy ; and would, indeed, very much resemble 
several expressions in the Novum Organum: “We shall 
next be told,” exclaims Seneca, “‘that the first shoemaker 
was a philosopher.” For our own part, if we are forced to 
make our choice between the first shoemaker, and the author 
of the three books ‘On Anger,’ we pronounce for the shoe- 
maker. {[t may be worse to be angry than to be wet. But 
shoes have kept millions from being wet; and we doubt 
whether Seneca ever kept any body from being angry. 

It is very reluctantly that Seneca can be brought to con- 
fess that any philosopher had ever paid the smallest attention 
to any thing that could possibly promote what vulgar people 
would consider as the well being of mankind. He labors to 
clear Democritus from the disgraceful imputation of having 
made the first arch, and Anacharsis from the charge of hav- 
ing contrived the potter’s wheel. He is forced to own that 
such a thing might happen; and it may also happen, he tells 
us, that a philosopher may be swift of foot. But it is not in 
his character of philosopher that he erther wins a race or in- 
vents a machine. No, to be sure. The business of a phi- 
losopher was to declaim in praise of poverty, with two mil- 
lions sterling out at usury; to meditate epigrammatic. con- 
ceits about the evils of luxury, in gardens which moved the 
envy of sovereigns; to rant ubout liberty’, while fawning on 
the insolent and pampered freedmen of a tyrant; to celebrate 
the divine Leauty of virtue with the same pen which had 
just before written a defence of the murder of a mother by 
a son. 

Frem the cant of this philosophy—a philosophy meanly 

proud of its own unprofitableness—it is delightful to turn to 
the lessons of the great English teacher. We can almost 
forgive all the faults of Bxcon’s life when we read that sin- 
gularly graceful and dignified passage :—“ If I may be al- 
lowed to say so, | do often, both in my present and in my 
meditated works, lay aside the dignity of genius and of repu- 
tation, (if any I have,) in my zeal for the good of mankind: 
and 1, who should perhaps be an architect in science ‘and 
philosophy, drudge as a hodman; doing and bearing many 
things indispensable to the work, but which others, through 
pride, eschew.” This philanthropia, which, as he said in 
one of the most remarkable of his early letters, ‘ was so fixed | 
in his mind as it could not be removed,’ this majestic hu- 
mility, this persuasion that nothing can be too insignificant 
fer the attention of the wisest, which is not too insignificant 
to give pleasure or pain to the meanest—is the great charac: | 
teristical distinction, the essential spirit of the Baconian phi- 
losophy. We trace it in all that Bacon has written on 
physics, on laws, on morals. And we conceive that from 
this peculiarity all the other peculiarities of his system di- 
rectly and almost necessarily sprang. 

The spirit which appears in the passage of Seneca to 
which we have referred, tainted the whole body of the an- 
cient philosophy from the time of Socrates downwards; and 
took possession of intellects with which that of Seneca can- 
not, fur a moment, be compared. It pervades the dialogues 
of Plato. It may be distinctly traced in many parts of the 
works of Aristotle. Bacon has dropped hints from which it 
may be inferred, that in his opinion the prevalence of this 
feeling was in a great measure to be attributed to the influ- 
ence of Socrates. Our great countryman evidently did not 
consider the revolution which Socrates effected in philosophy 
as a happy event; and he constantly maintained that the 
earlier Greek speculators, Democritus in particular, were, on 
the whole, superior to their more celebrated successors. 

Assuredly, if the tree which Socrates planted, and Plato 
watered, is to be judged by its flowers and leaves, it is the 
noblest of trees. But if we take the homely test of Bacon— 
if we judge of the tree by its fruits—our opinion of it may 
perhaps be legs favorable. When we sum up all the useful 
truths which we owe to that philosophy, to what do they 
amount? We find, indeed, abundant proofs that some of 


those who cultivated it were men of the first order of intel- || curean and the Stoic differed on mpst points, they seem to 
lect. We find among their writings incomparable speci- | 


mens both of dialectical and rhetorical art. We have no 
doubt that the ancient controversies were of use in so far as 
they served to exercise the faculties of the disputants; for 
there is no controversy so idle that it may not be of use in 
thisway. But, when we look for something more—for some- 
thing which adds to the comforts or alleviates the calamities 
of the human race—we are forced to own vurselves disap- 

philosophy ended in nothing but disputation; that it 
was neither a vineyard nor an olive ground, but an intricate 


— We are forced to say wich Bacon, that this cele- |) _ 


For how else could it be that such powers should effect so 
litle for mankind? A pedestrian may show as much muscu- 
lar vigor on a treadmill as on the highway road. But on the 
road his vigor will assuredly carry him forward; and on the 
treadmill he will not advance an inch. The ancient philoso- 
phy was a treadmill, not a path. It was made up of revolv- 
ing questions—of controversies which were always beginning 
again. It was a contrivance for having much exertion and 
no progress. We must acknowledge that more than once 
while contemplating the doctrines of the Academy and the 
Portico, even as they appear in the transparent splendor of 
Cicero’s incomparable diction, we have been tempted to mut- 
ter with the surly centurion in Persius— Cur quis non pran- 
deat hoc est?’ What is the highest good—whether pain be 
an evil—whether all things he fated—whether we can be 
certain of any thing—whether we can be eertain that we are 
certain of nothing—whether a wise man can be unhappy— 
whether all departures from right be equally reprehensible ; 
these, and other questions of the same sort, occupied the 
brains, the tongues, and the pens, of the ablest men in the 
civilized world during several centuries. This sort of phi- 
losophy, it is evident, could not be progressive. It mightin- 
deed sharpen and invigorate the minds of those who devoted 
themselves to it; and so might the disputes of the orthodox 
Lilliputians, and the heretical Blefuscudians, about the big 
ends and the little ends of eggs. But such disputes could 
add nothing to the stock of knowledge. The human mind 
accordingly, instead of marching, merely marked time. It 
took as much trouble as would have sufficed to carry it for- 
ward ; and yet it remained on the same spot. There was no 
accumulation of truth—no heritage of truth acquired by the 
lubor of one generation and bequeathed to another, to be 
again transmitted, with large additions, tou third. Where 
this philosophy was in the time of Cicero, there it continued 
to be in the time of Seneca, and there it continued to be in 
the time of Favorinus. The same sects were still battling, 
with the same unsatisfactory arguments, about the same in- 
terminable questions. There had been no want of ingenuity, 
of zeal, of industry. Every trace of intellectual cultivation 
was there except a harvest. There had been plenty of 
ploughing, harrowing, reaping, thrashing; but the garners 
contained only smut and stubble. 

The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural science ; 
but they did not cultivate it for the purpose of increasing the 
power and ameliorating the condition of man. The taint of 
barrenness had spread from ethical to physical speculations. 
Seneca wrote largely on natural philosophy, and magnified 
the importance of that study. Butwhy? Not becanse it 
tended to assuage suffering, to multiply the conveniences of 
life, to extend the empire of man over the material world; 
but solely because it tended to raise the mind above low cares, 
to separate it from the body, to exercise its subtlety in the 
splution of very obscure questions. Thus natural philosophy 
was considered in the light merely of a mental exercise. It 
was made subsidiary to the art of disputation; and it conse- 
quently proved altogether barren of useful discoveries. 

There was one sect, which, however absurd and pernicious 
some of its doctrines may have been, ought, it should seem, 
to have merited an exception trom the general censure which 
Bacon has pronounced on the ancien: schools of wisdom. 
The Epicurean, who referred all happiness to bodily pleasure, 
and all evil to bodily pain, might have been expected to ex- 
ert himself fur the purpose of bettering his own physical con- 
dition and that of his neighbors. But the thought seems 
never to have occurred to any member of that school. In- 
deed, their notion, as reported by their great poet, was, that 
no more improvements were tu be expected in the arts which 
conduce to the comforts of life:—‘ All the means of human 
subsistence were now attained.’ 

This contented despondency—this disposition to admire 
what has been done, and to expect that nothing more will be 
done—is strongly characteristic of all the schools which pre- 
ceded the school of fruit and progress. Widely as the Epi- 


have quite agreed in their contempt for pursuits so vulgar as 
to be useful. The philosophy of both was a garrulous, de- 
claiming, canting wrangling philosophy. Century after cen 
tury they continued to repeat their hostile war-cries—virtue 


Many causes predisposed the public mind to a change. 
The study of a great variety of ancient writers, though it did 
not give aright direction to philosophical research, did much 
towards destroying that blind reverence for authority which 
had prevailed when Aristotle ruled alone, The rise of the 
Florentine sect of Platonists—a sect to which belonged some 
of the finest minds of the fifteenth century—was not an unim- 
portant event. The mere substitution of the academic for 
the peripatetic philosophy would indeed have done little 
good. But any thing was better than the old habit of un- 
reasoning serviliry. It was something to have a choice of 
tyrants. ‘A spark of freedom,’ as Gibbon has justly re- 
marked, ‘ was produced by this collision of adverse servitude.’ 
Other causes might he mentioned. But it is chiefly to the 
great reformation of religion that we owe the great reforma- 
tion of philosophy. The alliance between the schools and the 
vatican had for ages been so close, that those who threw off 
the dominion of the vatican could not continue to recognize 
the authority of the schools. Most of the reformers 
treated the peripatetic philosophy with contempt, and spoke 
of Aristotle as it Aristotle had been answerable for the dog- 
mas of Thomas Acquinas. ‘ Nulloapud Lutheranos phil 
phaim esse in pretio,’ was a reproach which the defenders of 
the church of Rome loudly repeated, and which many of the 
Protestant leaders considered as a compliment. Scarcely 
any text was more frequently cited by them then that in 
which St. Paul cautions the Colossians not to let any man 
spoil them by philosophy. Luther, almost at the outset of 
his career, went so far as to declare that no man eould be at 
once a proficient in the school of Aristotle and in that of 
Christ. Zwingle, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Calvin, held similar 
language. In some of the Scotch universities, the Aristote- 
lian system was discarded for that of Ramus. Thus, before 
the birth of Bacon, the empire of the scholastic philosophy 
had been shaken to its foundations. There was in the intel- 
lectual wold an anarchy resembling that which in the po- 
litical world often follows the overthrow of an old and deeply 
rooted government. Antiquity, prescription, the sound of 
great names, had ceased to awe mankind. The dynasty 
which had reigned for ages was at an end, and the vacant 
throne was left to be struggled for by pretenders. 

The first effect of this great revolution was, as Bacon most 
justly observed, to give fur atime an undue importance to 
the mere graces of style. The new breed of scholars, the 
Aschams and Buchanans, nourished with the finest compo- 
sitions of the Augustan age, regarded with loathing the dry, 
ernbbed, and barbarous diction of respondents and opponents. 
They were far less studious about the matter of their works 
than about the manner. They succeeded in reforming La- 
tinity ; but they never even aspired to effect a reform in phi- 
lusophy. 

At this time Bacon appeared. It is altogether incorrect 
to say, as has often been said, that he was the first man who 
rose up against the Aristotelian philosophy when in the 
height of its power. The authority of that philosophy had, 
as we have shown, received a fatal blow long before he wus 
born. Several speculators, among whom Remus was the 
best known, had recently attempted to form new sects. Ba- 
con’s own expressions about the state of public opinion in 
the time of Luther are clear and strong: ‘‘ Besides,” says 
he, “a hatred and contempt of the schoolmen had then 
arisen.” And again: ‘“ The learning of the schoolmen be- 
gan to be despised, as rugged and barbarous,” The part 
which Bacon played in this great change was the part, not 
of Robespierre, but of Bonaparte. When he came forward, 
the ancient order of things had been subverted. Some big- 
ots still cherished with devoted loyalty the remembrance of 
the fallen monarchy, and exerted themselves to effect a resto- 
ration. But the mejority had no such feeling. Freed, yet 
not knowing how to use their freedom, they pursued no de- 
terminate course, and had found no leader capable of con- 
ducting them. 

That leader at length arose. The philosophy which he 
taught was essentially new. It differed from thet of the 
celebrated ancient teachers, not merely in method, but in 
object. Its ubject was the goud of mankind, in the sense in 
which the mass of mankind always have understood, and 
always will understand, the word good. “1 am,"'said Ba- 








and pleasure ; and in the end it appeared the Epicurean had 
added as'hittle to the quantity uf pleasure as the Stoic to the 
quantity of virtue. It is on the pedestal of Bacon, not on 
that of Epicurus, that those noble lines ought to be inscribed: 
‘Thou who man’s dreary path didst first illume, 

And show where life's most solid pleasures bloom ” 


At length the time arrived when the barren philesophy 





wood of briers and thistles, from which those who lost them- 
selves in it brought back many scratches and no fvod. 
We readily acknowledge that some of the teachers of this 
unfruitful wisdom are among the greatest men that the world 
ever seen. If we admit the justice of Bacon’s censure, 

we admit it with regret, similar to that which Dante felt 
when he learned the fate of those illustrious heathens who 
were doomed to the first circle of Hell:—Great sorrow 
seized my heart when I heard it, for [ knew that persons of 
great worth were suspended in that limbo.” 
But, in truth, the very admiration which we feel for the 


which had, duting so many ages, employed the faculties of 

the ableet men, was destined to fall. It had worn many 

shapes; it had mingled itself with many creeds. It had sur- 

vived revolutions in which empires, religions, languages, 

races, had perished. Driven from its ancient haunts, it had 

taken sanctuary in that church which it had uted; and 
had, like the daring hends of the poet, ploaed ‘as test 

‘next the seat of God, 

And with its darkness dared affront his light.’ 

Words, ard more words, and nothing but words, had been 

all the fruit of all the toil of all the most renowned 


sages of 


con, “to new-model philosophy; so that it may have no 
empty abstractions, and may improve the condition ef mun- 
kind.” 

The difference between the philosophy of Bacon and that 
of his predecessors cannot, we think, be better illustrated 
than by comparing his views on some important subjects 
with those of Plato. We select Plato, because we conceive 
thut he did more than any other towards giving to 
the minds of speculative men that Peat which they retained 
till they received from Bacon 9 new impulse in « diametric- 
ally opposite direction. 

tis curious to observe how differently these men 
estimated the velue of every kind of knowledge. Take arith- 
metic forexample. Plato, after speaking slightly of the con- 
venience of being able to reckon and compute in the ordinary 
mere te ay ay pr dere ngcmice: Ao al 
important advantage. 8 properties of num- 
bers, he tells us, habituates the mind to the of 








eminent hers of antiquity, forces us to adopt the 
their powers were aystematisally misdirected, 


sixty generations. But the days of this sterile exuberance 


were numbered. ; 


pure truth, and raises it above the material universe. He 
would have his diseiples apply themselves te this swdy—net 
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that they may be able to buy or sell—not that they may qual- 
ify themselves to be shopkeepers or travelling merchants— 
but that they may learn to withdraw their minds from the 
ever-shifting spectacle of this visible and tangible world, and 
to fix them on the immutable essence of things. 

Bacon, on the other hand, valued this branch of knowledge 
only on account of its uses with reference to that visible and 
tangible world which Plato so much despised. He speaks 
with scorn of the mystical arithmetic of the later Platonists; 
and laments the propensity of mankind to employ, on mere 
matters of curiosity, powers, the whole exertion of which is 
required for purposes of solid advantage. He advises arith- 
meticians to leave these trifles, and to employ themselves in 
framing convenient expressions, which may be of use in 
physical researches. 

The same reasons which led Plato to recommend the study 
of arithmetic, led him to recommend also the study of mathe- 
matics, The vulgar crowd of geometricians, he says, will 
not understand him. They have practice always in view.— 
They do not know that the real use of the science is to lead 
man to the knowledge of abstract, essential, eternal truth.— 
Indeed, if we are to telieve Plutarch, Plato carried this feel- 
ing 30 far, that he considered geometry as degraded by being 
applied to any purpose of vulgar utility. Archytas, it seems, 
had framed machines of extraordinary power, on mathemat- 
ical principles. Plato remonstrated with his friend, and de- 
clared that this was to degrade a noble intellectual exercise 
into a low craft, fit only for carpenters and wheelwrights.— 
The office of geometry, he said, was to discipline the mind ; 
not to minister to the base wants of the body. His inter- 
ference was successful ; and from that time, according to Plu- 
tarch, the science of mechanics was considered as unworthy 
of the attention of a philosopher. 

Archimedes in a later age imitated and surpassed Archy- 
tas. But even Archimedes was not free from the prevailing 
notion that geometiy was degraded by being employed to 
produce anything useful. It was with difficulty that he was 
induced to stoop frum speculation to practice. He was half 
ashamed of those inventions which were the wonder of hos- 
tile nations; and always spoke of them slightingly as mere 
amusements—as trifles in which a mathematician might be 
suffered to relax kis mind after intense application to the 
higher parts of his science. 

The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametrically op- 
posed to that of the ancient philosophers. He valued ge- 
ometry chiefly, if not solely, on account of those uses Wiich to 
Plato appeared so base. And it is remarkable that the 
longer he lived the stronger this feeling became. When, in 
1605, he wrote the two books on the ‘Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ he dwelt on the advantages which mankim| derived from 
mixed mathematics; but he at the same time admitted, that the 
beneficial effect produced by mathematical study on the intel- 
lect, though a collateral advantage, was ‘ no less worthy than 
that which was principal and intended.’ But it is evident 
that his views underwent a change. When, nearly twenty 
years later, he published the DeAugmentis, which is the 
treatise on the ‘Advancement of Learning,’ greatly expanded 
and carefully corrected, he made important alterations in the 
part which related to mathematics. He condemned with 

severity the high pretensions of the mathematicians. As- 
suming the well-being of the human race to be the end of 
knowledge, he pronounced that mathematical science could 
claim no higher rank than that of an appendage, or an aux- 
iliary to other sciences. Mathematical science, he says, is 
the handmaid of natural philosophy—she ought to demean 
herself as such—and he declares that he cannot conceive by 
what ill chance it has happened that she presumes to claim 
precedence over her mistress. He predicts,—a prediction 
which would have made Plato shudder,—that as more and 
more discoveries are made in physics, there will be more and 
more branches of mixed mathematics. Of that collateral ad- 
vantage, the value of which, twenty years before, he rated so 
highly, he says not one word. This omission cannot have 
been the effect of mere inadvertence. His own treatise was 
before him. From that treatise he deliberately expunged 
whatever was favorable to the study of pure mathematics, and 
inserted-several keen reftections on the ardent votaries of 

thatstudy. This fact, in our epiniun, admits of only one ex- 
planation. Bacon’s love of those pursuits which directly 
tend to improve the condition of mankind, and his jealous 
of all pursuits merely curious, had grown upon him, and had, 
it may be, become immoderate. Me was afraid of using any 
expression which might have the effect of inducing any man 
of talents to employ in speculations, useful only to the mind 
of the speculator, a single hour which might be employed 
in extending the empire of man overmatter. If Bacon erred 
here, we must acknowledge that we greatly prefer his error 
to the ite error of Plato. We have no patience with a 
philosophy which, like those Roman matrons whoswallowed 
abortives in order to preserve their shapes, takes pains to be 
a for fear of being homely. 

tus 











down astronomy,’ says 
dy?’ ‘TI think so,’ answers his young 


know 







ture and navigation.’ ‘It amuses me,’ says Socrates, ‘tosee 
how afraid you are lest the common herd of people should 
aceuse you of recommending useless studies.’ He then pro- 
ceeds in that pure and magnificent diction, which, as Cicero 
said, Jupiter would use if Jupiter spoke Greek, to explain, 
that the use of astronomy is not to add to the vulgar comforts 
of life, but to assist in raising the mind to the contemplation of 
things which are to be perceived by the pure intellect alone. 
The knowledge of the actual motions of the heavenly bodies 
he considers as of little value. The appearances which make 
the sky beautiful at night are, he tells. us, like the figures 
which a geometrician 
mere helps to feeble minds. We must get beyond them; we 
must neglect them; we must attain to an astronomy which 
is as independent of the actual stars as geometrical truth is 
independent of the lines of an ill-drawn diagram. This is, 
we imagine, very nearly, if not exactly the astronomy which 
Bacon cumpared to ox 
shaped hide, stuffed with rubbish, goodly to look at, but con- 
taining nothing to eat. He complained that astronomy had, 
to its great injury, been separated from natural philosophy, 
of which it was one of the noblest provinces, and annexed to 
the domain of mathematics. 
said, ef a very different astronomy—of a living astronomy; 
of an astronomy which should set forth the nature, the mo- 
tion, and the influences of the heavenly bodies, as they really 


are. 

On the 
vention of alphabetical writing,—Plato did not look with 
much complacency. He seems to have thought that the use 
of letters had operated on the human mind as the use of the 
go-cart in learning to walk, or ot corks in learning to swim, 
is said to operate on the human 
soon became indispensable to those who used it,—which 
made vigorous exertion first unnecessary, and then impossi- 
ble. The powers of the intellect weuld, he conceived, have 
been more fully developed without this delusive aid. Men 
would have been compelled to exercise the understanding 
and the memory; and, by deep and assiduous meditation, to 
make truth thoroughly their own. 
much knowledge is 
the soul. 
a moment’s notice, when he wants it. 
it to fade from his mind. Such a man cannot in strictness 
be said to know enything. He has the show, without the 
reality of wisdom. These opinions Plato has put into the 
mouth of an ancient king of Egypt. But it is evident from 
the context that they were his own; and so they were under- 
stood to be by Quinctilian. Indeed, they are in perfect ac- 
cordance with the whole Platonic system. 























































different. The powers of the memory, he observes, without 
the help of writing, can do little towards the advancement of 
any useful sciencs. He acknowledges that the memory may 
be disciplined to such a point as to be able to perform very 
osname feats. But on such feats he sets little value. 
The habits of his mind, he tells us, are such that he is not 
disposed to rate highly any accomplishment, however rare, 


digious achievements of the memory, he ranks them with the 
exhibitions of rope-dancers and tumblers. ‘The two per- 
formances,’ he says, ‘are much of the same sort. The one 
is an abuse of the powers of the body ; the other is an abuse 


disputable advantage 





about the seasons, about the months and the 
years, ig of use for military purposes, as well ae for agricul- 





—_—————L 
descends for the just and the unjust. In Plato’s opinion, 
man was made for philosophy; in Bacon’s opinion, philoso. 
phy was made for man; it was a means to an end-—and thet 
end was to increase the pl es, and to mitigate the pains 
of millions who are not and cannot be philosophers. That 
valedtudinarian who took great pleasure in being wheeled 
along his terrace, who relished his boiled chicken and his 
weak wine and water, and who enjoyed a hearty laugh oyer 
the Queen of Navarre’s tales, should be treated as a 
lupinum because he could not read the Timeus without a 
headache, was a notion which the humane spirit of the 

lish school of wisdom altogether rejected. Bacon would not 
have thought it beneath the dignity of a philosopher to eon. 
trive an improved garden chair for such a valetudinarian,— 
to devise some way of rendering his medicines more 
ble,—to invent repasts which he might enjoy, and pillows on 
which he might pe soundly; and this t there might 
not be the smallest hope that the mind of the poor invalid 
would ever rise to the contemplation of the ideal beautiful 
and the ideal good. As Plato had cited the religious legends 
of Greece to justify his contempt fur the more recondite 

of the art of healing, Bacon vindicated the dignity of that art 
by appealing to the example of Christ; and reminded his 
readers that the great physician of the soul did net disdain 
to be also the physician of the body. 

When we pass from the science of medicine to that of le. 
gislation, we find the same difference between the systems of 
these two great men. Plato, at the commencement of the 
fine Dialogue on Laws, lays it down as a fundamental princi- 
ple, that the end of legislation is to make men virtuous. It 
is unnecessary to point out the extravagant conclusions to 
which such a proposition leads. Bacon well knew to how 
great an extent the happiness of every society must depend 
on the virtue of its members; and he also knew, what legis. 
lators can, and what they cannot do, for the purpose of pro. 
moting virtue. The view which he has given of the end of 
legislation and of the principal means for the attainment of 
that end, has always seemed to us eminently happy; even 
among the many happy passages of the same kind with which 
his werks abound. ‘The end is the well-being of the people, 
The means are the imparting of moral and religious educa- 
tion; the providing ef every thing necessary for defence 
against foreign enemies; the maintaining of internal order; 
the establishing of a judicial, financial and commercial sy» 
tem, under which wealth may be rapidly accumulated and se- 
curely enjoyed. 

Had Platolived to finish the ‘Critias,’ a comparisonbetween 
that noble fiction and the ‘New Atlantis’ would probably 
have furnished us with still more striking instances. lt is 
amusing to think with what horror he would have seen suck 
an institution as ‘Solomon’s House’ rising in his republic; 
with what vehemence he would have ordered the brew- 
houses and the dispensatories to be pulled down; and with 
what inexorable rigor he would have driven beyond the fron- 
tier all the fellows of the college, merchants of light and 
depredators, lamps and pioneers. 

To sum up the whole: we should say that the aim of the 
Platonic philosophy was to exalt man into a god. The aim 
of the Baconian philosophy was to provide man with whathe 
requires while he continues to be man. Th aim of the Ple 
tonic philosophy was to raise us far above vulgar wants. The 
aim of the Baconian philosophy was to supply our vulgar 
wants. The former aim was noble, but the latter wasattaim 
able. Plato drew a good bow ; but, like Acestes in Virgil, 
he aimed at the stars; and therefore, though there was no 
want of strength or skill, the shot was thrown away. His 
arrow was indeed followed by a track of dazzling radiance, 
but it struck nuthing. Bacen fixed his eyes on a mark which 
was placed on the earth and within bow-shot, and hit it inthe 
white. The philosophy of Plate began in words and ended 
in words,—noble words indeed,—words such as were to be 
expected from the finest of human intellects exercising bound. 
less dominion over the finest of human languages. 
losophy of Bacon began in observations and ended in arts. 

The boast of the ancient philosophers was, that their doe 
trine formed the minds of men to a high degree of wisdom 
and virtue. This was indeed the only practical good which 
the most celebrated of those teachers even pretended wef 
fect; and undoubtedly if they had effeeted this, they would 
have deserved the greatest praise. But the truth is, thetia 
those very matters in which alone they professed to do 
good to mankind, in those very matters for the sake of w 
they neglected all the vulgar interests of mankind, they did 
nothing, or worse than nothing. They promised what wae 
impracticable; they despised what was icable ; they 
filled the world with long words and long beards; and they 
left it as wicked and as ignorant as they found it. 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in Ute 
pia. The smallest actual good is better than the most 
nificent promises of impossibilities. The wise man of 

















































raws on the sand, mere examples, 


of Prometheus—a sleek, wel! 


The world stood in need, he 


test and most uselul of all inventions,—the in- 


body. It was a support which 


Now, on the contrary, 
on paper, but little is engraved in 
A man is certain that he can find information at 
He therefore suffers 


Bacon’s views, as may easily be supposed, were widely 


which is of no practical use to mankind. As to these pro- 


of the powers of the mind. Both may perhaps excite our 
wonder; but neither is entitled to our respect.’ 

To Plato, the science of medicine appeared one of very 
He did not indeed object to quick 
cures for acute disorders, or for injuries produced by acci- 
dents. But the art which resists the slow sap of a chronic 
disease—which repairs frames enervated by lust, swollen by 
gluttony, or inflamed by wine—which encourages sensuality, 
by mitigating the natural punishment of the sensualist, and 
prolongs existence when the intellect has ceased to retain its 
entire energy—had no share of hisesteem. A life protracted 
by medical skill he pronounced to be a long death. The ex- 
ercise of the art of medicine ought, he said, to be tolerated so 
far as that art may serve to cure the occasional distempers of 
men whose constitutions are good. Asto those who have 
bad constitutions, let them die—and the sooner the better.— 
Such men are unfit for war, for magistracy, for the manage- 
ment of their domestic affairs. That, however, is compara- 
tively of little consequence. But they are incapable of study 
and speculation. If they engage in any severe mental exer- 
cise, they are troubled with giddiness and fulness of the head 
—all which they lay to the account of philosophy. The best 
thing that can happen to such wretches is to have done with 
life at once. He quotes mythical authority in support of this 
doctrine, and reminds his disciples that the practice of the 
sons of Escutapius, as described by Homer, extended only to 
the cure of external injuries. 

Far different was the philosophy of Bacon. Of all the sci- 


ences, that which he seems to have with the great- But there are s' ; and the wise 

est interest was the science which, in Plato’s opinion, would || the Stoics is yet to be born. A 4 yuh oe 
note colernaty (0.0 Wel seaeistes, somimnniy. To make || able a man to feel perfectly happy agonies of pail 
men perfect was ne part of Bacen’s plan. His humble aim || may be better than a philosophy which assuages pain. Bu 
was to make im t men comfortable. The we know that there are remedies which will assuage pei 
of his philosophy resembled the beneficence of the common and wo kaon des Ge-ereien nee Ua eee 
Father, whese sun rises on the evil and the good—whose rain " as little as their neighbors. A. y which should 
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tinguish cupidity, would be better than. a philosophy which 
should devise laws for the security of property. But it is 
ible to make laws which shall, to a very great extent, 
secure property. And we du-not understand how any mo- 
tives which the ancient philosophy furnished could extinguish 
cupidity. We know indeed that the philosophers were no 
better than other men. From the testimony of friends as 
well as of foes—from the confessions of Epictetus and Sene- 
ca, as well as from the sneers of Lucian and the fierce invec- 
tives of Juvenal, it is plain that these teachers of virtue had 
all the vices of their neighbors, with the additional vice of 
hypocrisy. Some people may think the object of the Baconi- 
an philosophy a low object, but they cannot deny that, high 
or low, it has been attained. ‘They cannot deny that every 
r makes an addition to what Bacon called ‘fruit.’ They 
cannot deny that mankind have made, and are making, great 
and constant progress in the road which he pointed out to 
them. Was there any such progressive movement among 
the ancient philosophers? After they had been declaiming 
eight hundred years, had they made the world better than 
when they began? Our belief is, that among the philoso- 
phers themselves, instead of a progressive improvement, 
there was a progressive degeneracy. An abject superstition, 
which Democritus or Anaxagoras would have rejected with 
scorn, added the last disgrace to the long dotage of the Stoic 
and Platonic schools. Those unsuccessful attempts to articu- 
late which are so delightful and interesting in a child, shock 
and disgust us in an aged paralytic; and in the same way, 
those wild mythological fictions which charm us when lisped 
by Greek poetry in its infancy, excite a mixed sensation of 
pity and loathing when mumbled by Greek philosophy in its 
old age. We know that guns, cutlery, spy-glasses, clocks, 
are better in our time than they were in the time of our fa- 
thers, and were better in the time of our fathers than they 
were in the time of our grandfathers. We might, therefore, 
be inclined to think, that when a philosophy which boasted 
that its object was the elevation and purification of the mind, 
and which for this object neglected the sordid office of minis- 
tering to the comforts of the body, had flourished in the high- 
est honor for many hundreds of years, a vast moral ameliora- 
tion must have taken place. Wasitso? Look at the schools 
of this wisdom four centuries before the Christian era, and 
four centuries after that era. Compare the men whom those 
schools formed at those two periods. Compare Plato and 
Libanius. Compare Pericles and Julian. This philosophy 
confessed, nay boasted, that for every end but one it was use- 

less. Had it attained that one end ! 
Suppose that Justinian, when he closed the schools of 
Athens, had called on the last few sages who still haunted 
the portico, and lingered round the ancient plane trees, to 
show their title to public veneratiun—suppose that he had 
said, “A thousand years have elapsed since, in this famous 
city, Socrates posed Protagoras and Hippias; during those 
thousand years a large proportion of the ablest men of every 
generation has been employed in constant efforts to bring to 
perfection the philosophy which you teach; that philosophy 
has been munificently patronised by the powerful ; its profess- 
ors have been held in the highest esteem by the public; it 
has drawn to itself almost all the sap and vigor of the human 
intellect—and what has it effected? What profitable truth 
has it taught us which we should not equally have known 
without it? What has it enabled us to do which we should 
not have been equally able to do without it?” Such ques- 
tions, we suapect, would have puzzled Simplicius and Isidore. 
Ask a follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as it was 
called in the time of Charles the Second, has effected for 
mankind, and his answer is ready—* It has lengthened life; 
it has mitigated pain; it has extinguished diseases; it has 
increased the fertility of the soil; it has given new securities 
tothe mariner; it has furnished new arms to the warrior; it 
has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges of form 
unknown to our fathers; it has guided the thunderbolt ino- 
cuously from heaven to earth ; it has lighted up the night with 
the splendor of the day; it has extended the range of the hu- 
man vision; it has multiplied the power of the human mus- 
cles; it has accelerated motion; it has annihilated distance; 
it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all friendly of- 
fices, all despatch of business; it has enabled man to descend 
to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate se- 
curely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the 
land on cars which whirl along without horses, and the ocean 
in ships which sail against the wind. These are but a part 
of its fruits, and of its first fruits. For it is a philosophy 
which never rests, which has never attained iis end, which is 
never perfect. Its law is progress. A point which yesterday 
was ae. is its goal to-day, and will be its starting-post 





Apvice to Lapirs.—Ladies, always delightful, and not 
the least so in their undress, are apt to deprive themselves of 
some of their best morning beams by appearing with their 
hair in papers. We give notice, that essayists, and of course 
all people of taste, prefer a cap, if there must be any thing; 
but hair a million times over. To see grapes in paper bags 
is bad enough, but the rich locks of a lady in papers, the 
reots of the hair twisted up like a drummer's, and the fore 


“quarters. 





head staring bald instead of being gracefully tendrilled and 
shadowed !—it is a capital offence—a defiance to the love 


—— — 
and admiration of the other sex—a provocative to a paper 
war ; and we here accordingly declare the said war on paper, 
not having ladies at hand to carry it at once into their head 
We must allow at the same time that they are 
very shy of being seen in this condition, knowing well enough 
how much of their strength, like Samson’s, lies in that gifted 
ornament. We have knowna whole parlor of them fluttered 
off, like a dove cote, at the sight of a friend coming up the 
garden. Leigh Hunt. 








THE LOCK OF HAIR. 


A tock of hair, and brought o’er land and seas 
From softer climes, fanned by the southern breeze : 
A leck of hair !—What was the tale it told 7 

Of love that lingered till the heart grew cold, 

And still, in death, its last fond message sent 

To one whose name with every dream was blent— 
Who watched, with fervent heart, the evening star, 
And deemed his gaze met hers, though distant far. 
For her—for her, that last and cherished token— 
For her those parting words, that faith unbroken. 


How did they reach her? Midst her home’s bri 
Were hers no restless dreams, no weary hours 
Ah, yes; when Hupe’s sweet links were torn apart, 
Life had no charm to win the trusting heart. 

Could she live on? The rich cheek lost its bloom— 
Hers the low couch, and hers the darkened room; 

The voice grew faint whose welcome was so sweet— 
The brow grew pale, that flushed love’s glance to meet. 
Then linger not—that last sad me bear; 

Give up thy charge—one tress of golden hair! 


Oh, precious gift! than costly gems more dear, 

Love’s last memorial, bathed with many a tear— 

Borne over hill and stream, with quenchless faith, 

In holy trust, brought to the couch of death, 

Linked with sweet words, radiant with Hope’s bright hue, 
Sent to one answering heart to one as true, 

Fondly to whisper that yon world of bliss 

Might bind again the parted ties of this. 

Loved pledge and sweet! her last and dearest care— 


t flowers 


She clasped, in death, the lock of golden hair! L. H. 
—Mirror. ‘ 
—_—_— 
From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


A VENETIAN TRAGEDY. 

Tue privileged orders of Venice were subjected to a rigor- 
ous and vigilant discipline, and paid often at a dear rate for 
the minute portion of sovereignty which hazard offered them. 
The jealousy of the government regarding them was carried 
to an extreme hight. Three regulations, among the multi- 
tude which concerned them, will suffice to give an idea of the 
yoke, which, in the midst of all their pomp and pride, press- 
ed gallingly upon them. . 

The first forbade their absence from the State, without 
special permission from the Council of Ten. The second 
prohibited the acquisition of any landed property out of the 
State; they desired by this to remove the temptation of 
treachery to the Republic from the idea of finding an asylum 
elsewhere. The third is a still more severe decree, award- 
ing capital punishment to any among them who should have 
any communication with foreign ambassadors. The terror 
of this law was so great that not only ministers from foreign 
courts, but their secretaries and domestics, were avoided in 
Venice, as though they had the plague. This decree had 
many results—one with circumstances truly tragical. 

Alvise Sanuto was a young man who gave the brightest 
promise to his country.. He had made a brilliant display of 
courage at the battle of Lepanto, in which he performed pro- 
digies of valor. His prudence and sagacity ‘in State affairs 
had more than once called forth the admiration of the Mag- 
gior Consiglio. His aged father called him the pride and 
ornament of his family. Venice placed him in the ranks of 
her first citizens. Alvise was destined to die the death of in- 
famy—and his virtue itself was to deal the blow! 

Public and private manners were at that time severe.— 
Women, who are ever the ameliorators of manners, never 
quitted their own abodes, excepting for the churches, and to 
them they went wrapped in a veil, which concealed their 
forms and faces. There are still existing indications of this 
antique severity, in the balconies of the palaces, the parapets 
of which were made high and huge as they are, that it might 
be difficult to look over them. Alvise had a soul of fire. To 
love was with him an imperious necessity of his nature, but 
he had not yet found the woman who could inspire it. A new 
French ambassador came at this time to Venice, with such 
pomp as to awaken general curiosity; the manners and cus- 
toms of the foreigners also appeared strangely new to the in- 
habitants of the lagunes; the ladies who accompanied 
Amalia, daughter of the ambassador, displayed a life and vi- 
vacity at which great were the astonishment and the scandal. 

Amalia was seventeen years of age, and united to a culti- 
vated and lively wit, those French graces of manner, which, 
if they are not themselves beauty, are even more powerful 
than it in seducing the soul. 

Sanuio saw her the day in which she was presented to the 





Doge, and she seemed to him something above humanity.— 
He gazed on her with so little com: of himself, that she 
ived it—and where is the maiden who does not perceive 


the first time her heart palpitated and was troubled. Sanuto 
found himself from that day an altered man. He knew him- 
self tobe wretched, and believed that his wretchedness would 
end only with his life, because the severe and never-to-be-in- 
fringed laws of his country rendered the hope of ever uniting 
himself with the foreign maiden a chimera. His restless and 
ardent imagination suggested means of seeing her again, who 
had become dear to him above every thing. His abode was 
separated from that of the ambassedor by a narrow cana!.— 
He bribed a French female servant, and passing the distance 
which divided them on a plank, penetrated unperceived into 
the chamber of Amalia. 

It was midnight, but the maiden, also disturbed by tender 
thoughts, had not laiddown. She sought in her new trouble 
to find peace and comfort in prayer. She was on her knees 
before an image of the Virgin with clasped hands, Alvise, 
beholding this angelic countenance, partially illumined by the 
uncertain radiance of the lamp, could not withbold an excla- 
mation, which recalled the maiden from her pious supplica- 
tion. Terrified at seeing him, she thought, with the euper- 
stition ef the time, that it was a phantom sent by the genius 
of evil to tempt her; and rising, she began to invoke the aid 
of holy words against him, when Alvise, coming forward, 
threw himself at her feet, and before surprise allowed her to 
speak, discovered his leve to her with all the eloquence of 
passion, the inconsiderate step to which it bad led him, and 
the inevitable death which awaited him should he be discov- 
ered. Terror, more than anger, took possession of the soul 
of Amalia. 

“*Oh, Heaven!” she exclaimed, when Alvise had ceased ; 
“ miserable Amalia—imprudent youth! what madness has 
led thee thus to expose thine own life, and my good name ? 
Quit the threshold thy boldness has profaned, and know that 
I shall think thy death well merited.” Here she sighed.— 
** Those will come at my call who will not leave thy insult 
unpunished.” 

Saying this she pointed imperiously to the door. Sanuto 
heard her with the air of a man struck by a thunderbolt.— 
“Then I will die,” he exclaimed; “ my life is hateful to me 
without thee—Amalia! thou art taking thy first steps in this 
valley of wo. Thou wilt love some day—remember then the 
wretched Alvise; thou wilt then understand the extent of his 
misery, and how desirable and sweet a thing it is for him to 
put an end to it.” 

He turned to go in despair. Amalia held him back. “I 
do not wish your death,” said she; “live, but furget me— 
forget this fatal moment for ever!” 

“To forget you is impossible—to lose you is te die; but 
your pity sweetens the last moments of my life.” 

** Alvise!”’ exclaimed Amalia, weeping, “live for my love !” 

“For thy love, Amalia? Dost thou comprehend all the 
force of these words ?” 

The maiden trembled; but the image of her dying lover 
conquered. 

“* Yes—live for my love,” she repeated, almost inaudibly. 

Miserable pair! They forgot all in their love, and saw not 
the abyss widening beneath their feet! A spy of the State 
inquisition, going round in the silence of night, saw Alvise 
enter the palace—knew him, and denounced him to the ter- 
rible tribunal, before which he was brought the same morn- 
ing, and convicted of having entered the palace of the French 
ambassador. He was required to reveal his purpose in going 
there. He maintained an obstinate silence. The amazed 
inquisitors, accustomed to the prayers and entreaties of all 
who came before them, reminded him that death would be 
the inevitable consequence of his silence. “ Death!” replied 
he, ‘I defied it at Lepanto for the glory of my country and 
the salvation of Italy. In that day I showed that it was im- 
possible I should ever become a traitor. I call Heaven to 
witness that I am none now; but there is something more 
dear to me than life—more dear than fame——that imposes 
silence on me.” 

He was beheaded, and his body exposed to public view be- 
tween the two columns of the Piazzetta San Marco, with this 
inscription only, “ For crime against the State.” The peo- 
ple were mute and aghast at the sight. The companions in 
arms—the relations and friends of the d d—abandoned 
themselves openly to their grief. Venice was changed into 
a scene of lamentation. 

On the evening ef this day, Amalia was standing on a gal- 
lery of the palace, overlooking the grand canal. She was 
watching pensively the slow and monotonous course of the 
moon, which shone timidly in the serene heavens above her. 
Her th eet ee, eae 
straction by the passing of a line of gondoles illuminat 
with torches, and from which there issued a wailing chant, 
like that which implores peace fer the dead. A sad present- 
iment filled the soul of Amalia. She demanded what it was, 


” 





and heard with terror that it was the funeral ofa 
noble Venetian, beheaded for the crime ef treason.— 
When she heard the name of Alvise, she threw to the 


ground, and striking her head in her fall against a projection 
in the balcony, received her death wound ! 


A Broap Hint.—It is said in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
that Maturin used to compose with a 








who gazes on her with admiration? She read in the no- 
ble countenance of Alvise all he felt in that moment, and fer 


wafer on his forehead, 
which was the signal, that if of his entered the 
sanctum, they must not speak to ; 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
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OSEOLA. {From the Mirror. 
Lines written after seeing a picture of Oseola, d by Capt. J. R. 
Vinton ofthe U.S. Army, eae that Indian Chief ates. 
peared while in the Americay camp. 
Nor on the battle-plain, 
As when thy thousand warriors joyed to meet thee, 
Sounding the fierce war-cry, 
Leading them forth to die: 
Not thus—not thus we greet thee. 


But in a hostile camp, 
Lonely amid thy foes— 
hine arrows spent, 
Thy brow unbent, 
Yet wearing record of thy people’s woes. 


While the tall palm agaient this quiet sk 
i tall palm t uiet 
Her Sranighoues, z y 
. And the soft river laves 
The green and flower-crowned banks it wanders by; 


While in this golden sun 

The burnished rifle gleameth with strange light, 
And sword and spwar 
Rest harmless here, 

Yet flash with startling radiance on the sight. 
Wake they thy glance of scorn, 

Thou of the folded arms and aspect stern ? 
Thou of the soft, deep tone,* 
For whose rich music gone, 

Kindred and tribe full soon may vainly yearn! 


Wo for the trusting hour ! 

Oh, kingly stag, no hand hath brought thee down: 
*T was with a patriot’s heart, 
Where fear usurped no part, 

Thou cam’st, a noble offering—and alone! 


For vain yon army’s might, 
While for thy band the wide plain owned a tree, 
And the wild vine’s tangled shoots 
On the gnarled oak’s mossy roots 
Their trysting-place might be. 
Wo for thy hapless fate ! 
Wo for thine evil times and lot, brave chief! 
Thy sadly-closing story, 
Thy qulchipanabhed glory, 
Thy high but hopeless struggle, brave and brief. 


Wo for the bitter stain 

That from our country’s banner may not part ! 
Wo for the captive—wo! 
For bitter pains and slow 

Are his who cieth of the fevered heart! 


Oh, in that spirit-land, 

Where never yet th’ oppressor’s foot hath pass'd— 
Ghief! by those sparkling streams, 
Whose beauty mocks our dreams, 





May that high heart have won its rest at last ! L. H. 
* Oseola was remarkable for a soft and flute-like voice. 
= 
From Bentley’s Miscellany . 


FRENCH LITERARY LADIES. 
MADAME GEOFFRIN. 

* * * * Madame Geoffrin’s husband, like the hus- 
bands of many other distinguished ‘blues,’ was a tho- 
roughly insignificant personage—a perfect cipher in his own 
house. Grimm tells some amusing stories of him. He was 
in the habit of borrowing books of a friend, who, by way of 
joke, lent him the same book several times over. It hap- 

ned to be a volume of Father Labat’s Travels. Monsieur 

rin, with the most perfect simplicity, read it over every 
time it was lent him. ‘ Well, sir,” said his friend, “ how do 
‘ou like the travels?” ‘Oh, very good—very good indeed ; 
ut I think the author a little given to repetition.” A lite- 
rary foreigner, who ha:l frequently dined at Madame Geof- 
frin’s without knowing her husband, asked her one day, after 
a long absence from Paris, what had become of the poor gen- 
tleman he used to meet there, and who always sat without 
opening his lips. ‘‘ Oh,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ that was my hus- 
band ; he is dead.” ° 

She was celebrated for her bon-mots, of which many are 
preserved by Grimm and other writers of the day. The 
Count de Coigny was one day at her table, telling, as was his 
wont, interminable stories. Some dish being set before him, 
hte took a little clasp-knife from his pocket and began to help 
himself, prosing away all the while. “M. le Comte,” said 

me Geoffrin at last, out of , “at dinner we 
should have large knives and little stories.” One of her lite- 
rary friends, M. de Rulhiere, having threatened to publish 
some imprudent remarks on the conduct of the court of 
Russia, from the sale of which he expected to make a large 
profit, she offered him « handsome sum to put his manuscript 
in the fire, from @ good-natured wish to keep him from get- 
himself into trouble. The author began to talk ina 
inh tone about honor and independence, and the baseness 
of taking money asa bribe for the truth. R 
well, said she, with a quiet smile, “say yourself how much 

more you must have.” 

THE MARQUISE DU DEFFANT. 

* * * * Besides Pont de Vesle, she had another lover, 

the President Henault, the historian. There is an amusing 


| 








anecdote of their Gateon, which hes the advantege, too, of 


- 





being authentic. They were both complaining une day of 
the continual interruptions they met with from the society in 
which they lived. ‘* What a pleasant thing it would be,”. 
said Madame du Deffant, “to have a whole day to our- 
selves!” The lover eagerly caught at the idea, and it was 
determined to put it in execution. They found a small 
apartment in the Tuilleries, belonging to a friend, which was 
unoccupied ; and there they resolved, like Seged, the Empe- 
ror of Ethiopia, to spend a happy day. They arrived ac- 
cordingly, in separate carriages, about eleven in the forenoon; 
ordered their carriages to return at twelve at night, and be- 
spoke dinner from a traiteur. The morning was spent en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of both parties, in the usual conver- 
sation of lovers. 

“* Well!”’ they could not help saying every now and then, 
“‘ were every day like this, life would really be too short!” 

Dinner came, was heartily partaken of, and sentiment gave 
way to wit and gaiety. About six the Marquise looked at 
her watch. 

“ Athalie is to be played to-night, and the new actress is 
to make her appearance.” 

‘*T must own,” said the President, “‘ that were I not here, 
I should regret not seeing her.” 

‘“* Take care, President ; what you say is an expression of 
regret. Were you as happy as you profess to be, you never 
would have thought of the possibility of going to see the new | 
actress.” 

The President defended himself, and in turn became the 
accuser. ‘Is it for you to complain of me, when you were 
the first to look at your watch, and to remark that Athalie 
was to be acted to-night? There ought to be no watches for 
people who are happy.” 

The dispute went on. The loving pair got more and more 
out of humor with each other; and by seven o’clock would 
both of them have been very glad to separate. But that 
was impossible. 

“Ah!” cried the Marquise, “I can never stay here till 
twelve o’clock ; four hours longer—what a penance!” 

The Marquise went and sat down behind a screen, leaving 
the rest of the room tothe President. Piqued at this, the 
gentleman seizes a pen, writes a note full of reproaches, and 
throws it over the screen. The lady picks it up, goes in 
search of pen, ink, and paper, and writes an answer in the 
sharpest terms. At last the happy hour of twelve struck; 
and each hurried off separately, resolved never again to try 
such an experiment. 

Her death was characteristic of herself and her society. 
“Her dearest friends,” says Grimm, ‘‘ Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, Madame de Choiseul, and Madame de Cambise, were 
constantly with her in her lest illness. Through an extra- 
ordinary excess of ment these ladies played at loo every 
evening in her bed-room till she had drawn her last breath.” 
Another writer says that her visiters happened, in the mid- 
die of their game, to discover that she was dead, but sat 
still, and played it out with great composure. 


A Sprinc Morninc.—To walk abroad among rural scene- 
ry on a fine sunny morning, is to ramble in the temple of the 
Deity, and witness the creative process. Every day, almost 
every hour, witnesses some change: buds, biossoms, leaves 
and flowers are woven by unseen hands, painted by invisible 
artists, and perfumed from ‘vials full of odors sweet’—we 
look upon them in the morning with surprise and pleasure, 
while the first dew and sunbeam are visiting them. What 
an admirable and perfect taste must he have, who performs 
allthis! There is no noise, no useless display. The Cre- 
ator therein teaches modesty to hiscreatures. His goo Iness 
is also visible—the blossoms soon perish, but their hue and 
fragrance are the breathings of a benevolent mind. Look at 
the multitude of little heaps of sand that lie in the paths, and 
suffer your eye to rest for a moment upon the busy and appa- 
rently happy insect that brings out his grain of sand. No- 
thing seems tvo minute und insignificant for the Almighty to 
put his hand upon and invest with faculties of intelligence 
and happiness. Boston Courier. 


From Hood’s New Magazine 
SCHOLASTIC EPISTLE FOR THE HOLYDAYS. 
*TO SOLON SLY, ESQ. 

‘My Dear Sin—The approaching vacation devolves on 
me the pleasing duty of reporting to you, by the hands of 
Master Timothy, the general progress of his studies. In 
some respects, his extraordinary precocity has even exceeded 
my wishes. I have directed his reading principally to Biog- 
raphy, and his ardor has led him to add to my selection the 
lives of Turpin and Moore Carew, together with the instruc- 
tive narratives of the Newgate Calendar. His progress in 

nmanship has been so great that he has not only written all 

is own letters, but many for his school-fellows, to which the 
versatility of his genius has led him to append their names, 
so accurately as to enable him to obtain from their parents, 
with the help of the post-boy, a considerable addition to his 
pocket-money. I have cleared up a few of these little shades 
of character which have been brought to light, as you will 
reeive at the foot of my bili. In Arithmetic, Subtraction 
is tbean fib Sbdiid ‘eho, us ail the deamwersie the house cee 
He has also worked some complicated sums in Vul- 





. : _— 
His skill in Division has also been displayed in his setti 
the school together by the ears. In Composition, his forte ig 
romance and general fiction; indeed, his conversation is of 
so flowery a nature, as to have been compared to a wreath of 
li-lies. At our races, he greatly improved his acquaintance 
with the Greeks—Latin, of course, included—and my sery. 
ants picked him up at midnight, land measuring, at length on 
the Turnpike-road. He has progressed in Logic, though m. 
ther addicted to strange premises, which may lead to seriou 
conclusions. He has become an accomplished natural 
losopher: His pursuit of Ornithology bas led him to every 
hen-roost in the village, and all my eggs have been 
exhausted in his experiments on suction. During his 
ries into the nature of animal heat, my favorite cat caught a 
severe cold, from which she never reeovered, through his 
turning her out without her skin, on a frosty night. Tie 
inserted a small item from my surgeon's bill, for repairs of 
his companions’ noses, damaged by his passion for Conch. 
ology; and a charge, which I fear you will think heavy, for 
a skylight, destroyed by Master Timothy's falling 
while crawling along the parapet on a dark night to seek 
some information at my gardener’s daughter’s window—g, 
extraordinary instance of the pursuit of knowledge under dif. 
ficulties. As I do not feel competent, however, to do justice 
to the education of so talented a youth, I shall not expect to 
see Master Timothy again after the holydays. 

‘I am, my dear sir, your faithful servant, 
‘ Birchfield Academy.’ *‘Barnazas Bomsrvsg,’ 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES, 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON—MRS. TIGHE—MRS. HEMANS, 

It is with great concern that we hear of the serious illney 
of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, whose health has’ been for som 
time very delicate. The cruel circumstances which hay 
clouded over and may perhaps put an early period to the life 
of one of the cleverest and most beautiful women of our ow, 
day, are known, in part, to the public. Much there is of 
mystery and strangeness connected with these events, which 
both friends and enemies, from different motives, seem de 


may only partially discover. 


were all unhappy in marriage. Mrs. Tighe is generally be 
lieved to have died of a broken heart. Of the precise cause 
of Mrs. Hemans’s alienation from her husband we haven 
record, although two or three memoirs have appeared of that 


make us conjecture that event to be the well spring of the 
deep melancholy which pervades her writings, and to show 
that ‘ the iron had entered into her soul.’ 

Of Mrs. Norton's story as little is known. We know, ir 
deed, that there was ‘ a quarrel—but nothiug wherefore;’ m 
attempt to defame, which recoiled on the defamers; a hiswry 
of strange violence, but no explanation ; an attempt at rece» 
ciliation on the part of her husband, which failed; and m 
attempt on the part of the lady’s friends to proceed legally 
against him, which has, we believe, also failed. 

The rumor now is, that Mr. N. has sworn never to permit 
his wife to behold her children unless she return to his house, 
and that for that end they have been consigned to the cur 
tody of the husband’s sister, with strict injunctions to allow 
no communication respecting them to be forwarded to theit 

r. 

Mrs. Norton is at present residing with her uncle, Mr. 
Charles Sheridan, son of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, by 
his second marriage with Miss Ogle. Mr. Sheridan is said 
to be much attached to his niece, and to be indefatigable in 
his attentions during her present illness. 





Swiss Smucciers.—We find the following instance of the 
bold and adroit manceuvres of the smugglers on the frontier 
of France and Switzerland in the Federal of Geneva:—"la 
the Jura are two mountains, separated from each other bys 
deep and narrow ravine, the bottom of which is co’ 
guarded by a strong line of armed custom-house 
a given hour in the night two bands of smugglers are assem 
bled, one on each mountain. A spark struck by flint atd 
steel on one side, and answered by a similar signal from te 
other, announces that both are ready for the intended oper 
tion. A stoné, fastened to a string of sufficient strength, # 
not too heavy to prevent the transit, is thrown from one ® 
the other party. To the end of the string retained byt 
party throwing it, is attached a strong cord, which is draw# 
across by the confederates; and the two extremities of i 
cord are made fast at conte sad tho cham, When these 

reparations are complete, signals are inte 
the articles are suspended to the cord, and are safely and@® 
cretly drawn over from one mountain to the other.” ta 
Cotor axp Scent or Frowrrs.—It appears that whit 
flowers more frequently have an agreeable scent than 
ones; for in 100 white there are, on an average, ph 





sen 
ger Fractions, and proved them by the 's bill inclosed. 


an le smell, and only 1 ; whereas, 
the like number of colored flowers, only 6.3 have an agree® 
ble, and 1.4 a disagreeable odor. Court Jeurse 





termined the public shall not know, and which time ited | 
lt is a remarkable fact that Mrs. Tighe (the lamented a» : 


thoress of ‘Psyche,’) Mrs. Hemans (whose name will ever | 
be dear to the lovers of English poetry,) and Mrs. Norton, | 


Jady; but enough has been hinted, in an obscure way, to | 
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*Ducsia.—I2 the general quiet which pervades the inter- 
national politics of Europe—th d only in the West by 
the distractions of the Spanish kingdom, and the coutrariety 
of interest with which they are viewed by the Great Powers— 
the attitude and designs of the colossal despotism of the 
North are naturally regarded with deep solicitude by the 
statesmen, and are the theme of frequent comment from the 
press, of Great Britain and the Liberal States of the Conti- 
nent. That Russia is at heart implacably hostile to the 
present French Dynasty, and to ail the new order of things 
in Belgium, in Spain, and in Portugal, which the Revolution 
of July invoked and still sustains, is undoubted. That she 
would have long since evinced her hostility by her acts but 
for a concurrence of untoward circumstances, including the 
revolt of ill-fated Poland, we can hardly question. The dis- 
tance which separates her frontier from that of France, and 
the repugnance of some of the States through whose territory 
her troops must reach their enemy, would hardly have over- 
ruled, even sofar as to delay, the manifestation of her deadly 
enmity to revolutionary doctrines and dynasties. Even in 
the face of the close alliance of Louis Philip with the Whig 
Government of England, the hatred of the Autocrat is hardly 
restrained within the limits of diplomatic decency. Rumors 
of the projected marriage of a Russian Princess to the young 
scion of the House of Bourbon and heir of Charles X. are 
current throughout Europe, and no pains would seem to be 
taken to suppress or contradict them. And even when, a 
short time since, the French Chamber of Deputies resolved, 
in opposition to the wishes ef the Ministry, that unhappy 
Poland of right is and ought to be an independent nation, the 
Minister who endeavored to palliate or gloss over this vote 
to the Plenipotentiary of the Northern Despot is said to have 
been coldly answered, that ‘ Russia was quite willing that 
France should make an annual proclamation of national im- 
becility!’ While such a spirit is known to actuate the coun- 
cils of the Autocrat, the peace of Europe must rest on a pre~ 
carious and doubtful basis—on the general conviction that 
the first blow struck in a war of Opinion must be a signal for 
a terrible convulsion, of which none can foresee the end or 
the consequences. 

But it is not alone in her attitude toward the Liberal 
Powers that Russia commands the attention and excites the 
apprehensions of Europe. Her policy in the East, alike as 
in the West, is one of unrelaxing aggression, violence, and 
lust of dominion. In her bearing toward her Asiatic neigh- 
bors, she is true to her established character of never making 
a treaty without grasping an accession of territory, nor hesi- 
tating to break one when tempted by a hope of conquest. 
While all the world has been learning the lessons of modera- 
tion and of feace, and striving only to outvie in the arts of 
civilization, Russia has still clung to her semi-barbarism and 
her vast military power—to the dreams of Peter the Great 
and of Catharine. While other States have rested content 
with their far narrower boundaries, Russia has silently 
wrested province after province from the crumbling empires 
of the followers of the False Prophet, until the Ottoman ex- 
ists but as her vassal, and Persia knows herself defenceless, 
and that a single cumpaign would bring the Cossacks to Te- 
heran. Steadily a: d successfully has she pursued her pro- 
jects of aggrandizement, until the troops which were but yes- 
terday traversing half the capitals of Christian Europe have 
surmounted the vaunted barriers of the Balkan, and planted 
their standards on the walls of Adrianople—until the great 
prize for which she has so long panted seemed fairly within 
her grasp. That she deemed it politic not to seize it at the 
instant, bespeaks her wisdom rather than her moderation. 
From that moment the subjugation of the Turk was com- 
plete. The Euxine was thenceforward a Russian lake, and 
the Sultan a Russian Viceroy. And now, still pressing for- 
ward in her career—keeping strictly in view her grand pur- 
pose, the mastery of the Eastern world—we find her engaged 
in a war with the little country known as Circassia, and for- 
merly an appendage of the Ottoman Empire. 

From her general policy of keeping Europe as far as pos- 





we are left in ignorance of the pretences upon which this war 
was commenced, though we can be at no loss respecting the 
motives with which it is prosecuted. Of its events, too, we 
are entirely unapprised, except through the straggling para- 
graphs which occasionally reach us in the French and Eng- 
lish papers. By the last of these we are given to understand 
that the Russians had experienced serious reverses, and that 
the Circassians were preparing to act on the offensive. O! 
course, this state of things, if it exist, can but briefly con- 
tinue. We are inclined to believe it, if true, the intended re- 
sult of some ruse of the Autocrat, to involve his victims more 
completely in the contest, and justify himself to the world in 
their utter subjugation. That this will be the end of the 
struggle can hardly be doubted; and thus will the hosts of 
the Czar be brought so much nearer to the riches of the In- 
dies, which they sigh to conquer andenjoy. Appearances in- 
dicate that they are not destined to sigh ever in vain. 





State Legislature.—The Assembly on Friday of last week 
directed its Committee having charge of the Phe 
Investigation to bring in a bill repealing the charter of said 
Bank. The motion was made by Mr. G. W. Patterson, and 
carried by a vote of 66 to 34. On Monday, the bill was ac- 
cordingly introduced, and made the special order for yester- 
day. An interesting debate took place, involving the right 
of a Legislature to abrogate a charter, which was denied by 
Mr. Taylor of Ontario, and advocated by Messrs. G. W. Pat- 
terson, Mann, Lawrence and Sibley. Messrs. Barnard and 
Ogden inclined to the belief that a Legislature may directly 
and unceremoniously annul a charter where the power to do 
so has been expressly reserved, though they deemed the point 
not free from doubt. It seems the prevailing opinion at 
Albany that the charter will be declared forfeit. 

The General Banking Law has been the standing topic of 
the week, and we almost despair of seeing it out of the way 
this session. Mr. Barnard made a dead set on the whole 
project last Friday in a speech of five hours. His grand ob- 
jection is that a general permission to issue muney, however 
strong the security, (and he does not question that provided 
by the bill before the House,) will lead to a disastrous deluge 
of paper money. He was ably answered by Mr. Willis Hall, 
Mr. Mann, and more briefly by the Speaker, who advocated 
the principles of the bill, though neither was precisely satis- 
fied with all its provisions. 

As the bill stood when we last had track of it, it provided 
that any person or association may enter upon the business 
of Banking by first depositing with the Comptroller, as secu- 
rity, State Stocks, bearing an interest of at least five per 
cent., to an amount equal to the bills proposed to be issued, 
or, optionally, any proportion less than fifty per cent. of the 
said security in mortgages (drawing not less than six per 
cent.) on improved unincumbered real estate in this State 
worth at least double the amount. Having deposited this 
pledge for the safety of the bill-holder, the Banker will re- 
ceive from the Comptroller Baxk Notes, struck from a uni- 
form set of plates held by him, for the amount so secured, 
countersigned by the said Comptroller or his deputy, and re- 
deemable by the Banker in specie on demand. Should he 
fail to do this, the Comptroller is directed to sell the stocks 
and mortgages so held in trust and redeem the notes. This 
is about the substance ; though a good many provisions are 
appended regulating the formation, managementand liability 
of the Banking Associations. 

Mr. Barnard moved a requisition that 20 per cent. of spe- 
cie for all their issues should be kept on hand by the Banks, 
which he modified to fifteen, and then to ten per cent.; but it 
was in every form rejected. He further moved that all the 
Banks be required to keep their money at par in the city of 
New York, which was likewise rejected. The general feel- 
ing is that, if the security to the bill-holder can first be made 
perfect, the fewer restrictions afterward the better. 

The bill had been considered throughout by sections before 
the close of last week, yet on Wednesday at 5 o’clock it had 
not been got out of Committee of the Whole. The proposi- 
tions of amendment seemed interminable. There is a large 
majority in the House in favor of the passage of some General 
Banking Law; but the settlement of the details may yet de- 
feat the measure. 





sible in the dark with respect to her operations in the Kast, 


Qu Monday, the Bank Committee reported, as the result 


— —= 
of its investigation of the Dry Dock Bank, that said Bank 
had not forfeited its eharter—Mr. P. King dissenting. The 
subject was referred to the Committee of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Wardwell, the bill restoring the charter 
of the Sacketis Harbor Bank was taken from the General 
Orders and referred to a Select Committee to report com- 
plete. That is dispatch of business in earnest. 

In the Senate, several bills for the reform of the Judiciary 
System of the State have been considered and matured. 
There is little probability that they can pass the House, there 
being but ten days of the session remaining. 


P.S. Friday Morning.—Tur Generar Banxine Law 
HAS PASSED THE Hous! substantially as we have stated 
above. It was got out of Committee on Wednesday, and the 
report agreed to by the House by a vote of 79 to 22. On 
Thursday it came up on its third reading, and passed by the 
following vote : 

Ayves—Messrs. L. F. Allen, T. J. Allen, Bain, Balcom, 
Barretto, M. Benham, R. Benham, Bergen, Bevier, Black- 
mar, Bostwick, Buell, Carhart, Chandler, Childs, Clark, 
Cooke, Coryell, Cruger, Dean, Denniston, Dubois, Filey, * 
French, Fuller, Fullerton, Gould, A. H. Green, Griffith, W. 
Hall, Hammond, Harsell, Head, Hearsey, Hubbell, Hudson, 
Hull, Hurd, J. A. King, Labagh, Lawrence, Lewis, Lord, 
Marsh, Matthews, McFarlan, Mead, I. S. Miller, Morgan, 
Nellis, Oakley, Ogden, Osgood, Parce, G. W. Patterson, J. 
P. Patterson, P. B. Porter, Pratt, Putman, Raynsford, Reed, 
Rice, Richardson, Ruggles, Russell, Sanford, Scoles, Scott, 
Silliman, Sheldon, A. Smith, Speaker, Stoddard, Stryker, 
Swartwout, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Tobey, Van Veghten, Wake- 
man, Wallace, Wardwell, Warren, Weston, H. White, F. 
C. White, Wheeler, Wilbur, Willis, Zabriskie—86. 

Nors—Messrs. Barnard, Bassett, Betts, Birdseye, Bow- 
ers, Dominick, Drake, Floyd, Griffin, Griggs, Halsey, Hoard, 
Hulbert, Kelley, P. King, Leggett, Lull, Mann, Maples, J. 
Miller, Mitchell, Peck, Settle, Seward, Sibley, Sisson, S. 
Smith—238. 


It is presumed that the Senate will make rough work with 
it, but we have no apprehensions that it will be defeated alto- 
gether. 

A Select Committee having reported complete the bill re- 
storing the charter of the Sacketts Harbor Bank, it passed 
its third reading on Thursday: Ayes 99; Noes: P. King, 
Mann, and Oakley. 

The Senate’s Committee on Internal Improvement have 
reported the bill from the House expediting the aid hereto- 
fore granted to the New-York and Erie Railroad, or rather a 
substitute therefor, providing that the State shall take the 
work off the hands of the Company and proceed to construct 
the Road. This is a bold proposition. The friends of the 
work will insist, however—first, that the Road shall be made 
sometime; second, that it shall run somewhere. These 
points being secured, we presume there wiil be little opposi- 
tiun to this new-born generosity and enterprise. 


Money Matters —It is stated that the Banks of Philadel- 
phia have resolved not to send delegates to the Bank Con- 
vention which meets in this city next week. We regret this; 
but we fervently hope there will be no wavering on the point 
of a speedy resumption of specie payments. We were as 
earnestly opposed as any one to an attempt of the kind when 
foreign exchange was against us and the Sub-Treasury bill 
likely to pass ; now when Congress has virtually ordered the 
Executive to receive the notes of specie-paying Banks, when 
exchange is largely in our favor, and specie flowing in upon 
us at the rate of half a million a week, we have a clear con- 
viction that the atterypt should be made immediately. Allow 
the Banks to issue Post Notes if necessary—a power they 
should always have, irrespective of any particular occasion 
for its exercise—and there can be no insurmountable diffi- 
culty. We are opposed to begging the credit of the State; 
the Banks can borrow money themselves if they wish it; and 
we believe five millions of their Post Notes, payable in spe- 
cie a year hence with but four per cent. interest, would be 
readily taken up by capitalists. Courage! we say; and go 
straight forward. If the Banks of our city would increase 
their discounts one-tenth within the next month, they would 
find the resumption far easier. 





Congress.—From the date of our last summary up to 
Tuesday, but little had been accomplished in either House. 
The Senate did not sit on Saturday, and seems to have cov- 








eted some relaxation after the exciting struggles and engross- 
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ing anxieties of the great Sub-Treasury contest. In the 
House, the General Appropriation Bilis have been the order 
of the day, and have elicited much debate respecting the rev- 
enues and expenditures of the Guvernment, demonstrating 
withal the absolute necessity of retrenchment. ~ There is lit- 
tle in all this, however, which our readers do not understand 
already, and we will not wuste room upon it. We presume 
all the appropriations asked by Mr. Cambreleng will be 
granted, notwithstanding the bankruptcy of the Treasury and 
the gloomy prospects of the year, with a Public Debt com- 
mencing and rapidly accumulating in a time of peace. Four 
millions to hunt the Seminoles, two millions to drive the 
Cherokees across the Mississippi—backed up by a new issue 
of ten millions of National shinplasters—such is a bird’s eye 
view of the grave matters engrossing the attention of the 
House. 

Later.—Wednesday’s proceedings in Congress were 
marked by nothing of special interest; the House being en- 
gaged in an attempt to save sixpences in its own contingent 
expenses, and the Senate riding its new hobby, the bill for 
the Suppression of Dueling, which it will ride to death, as 
usual. A good deal of time, however, has been given here as 
well as in the House to Appropriation Bills, of which two 
or three of the most important have been matured. A bill 
to graduate the price of the Public Lands is also before the 
Senate. We hope its passage is impossible; but theze un- 
limited sessions afford opportunity for a good deal of mischief. 


Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, lay at the point 
of death at our last advices. No man in the Cabinet anjoys 
such universal esteem ; and his dangerous illness sensibly im- 
pedes the course of public business. 


Hon. Isaac M’ Kim, the highly esteemed and influential sen- 
ior Member of the House from the City of Baltimore, died at 
Washington on Sunday last. He entered the House fifteen 
years since, and has been almost constantly a Member since 
that time. He was a merchant of great wealth and liberal- 
ity, and his personal popularity and influence were unequaled. 


The Mandamus Case.—The Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States having sustained the Mandamus issued by Judge 
Cranch against the Postmaster General, followed by an ap- 
plication from Messrs. Stockton & Stokes for a process to 
compel obedience, Mr. Kendall has knocked under, and given 
the contractors the credit awarded them by the Solicitor of 
the Treasury—so the matter is handsomely settled. We had 
2 rumor last week that Mr. Kendall would resign to avoid 
this, but we gave him credit for too much sense. Mr. K. 
was in error at first; but he loses nothing of dignity nor title 
to respect by allowing himself to be set right by the highest 
tribunal known to our Constitution. The spectacle of a high 
Executive officer submitiing to the judgement of the legal ex- 
pounders of fundamental law and to be guided by the Consti- 
tution as they understand it, is one of the noblest and most 
salutary which a nation of freemen can present. Mr. Ken- 
dall will not be the last to profit by it. 





Vireinia.—The General Election for Delegates and Sen- 
ators to form a new Legislature (in which nearly all the po- 
litical power of the State is primarily vested) will take place 
on the last Thursday of this month, and excites much inter- 
est in the present digtracted condition of parties. A very 
large division of the Administration party, headed by Sena- 
tor Rives, Gov. Campbell, and (more influential than either) 
Editor Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer, being decidedly 
hostile to the Sub-Treasury scheme, and a very small section 
f the Whig party in favor of it on State Right grounds, we 
sometimes remark the anomaly (as in Wythe County) of an 
Administration candidate opposed to the leading measure of 
the Administration, with an Opposition competitor accused 
of being favorable to that very scheme. The election of a 
U.S. Sen or to fill the seat now held by Hon. Wm. C. Rives 
gives additional interest to the contest ; while the choice of a 
Member of Congress in place of Hon. John M. Patton, elect- 
ed to the Executive Council of the State, will ensure a full 
vote in at least one District—the Spottsylvania. The with- 
drawal of Mr. Patton from Congress at this time must be 
regarded as a public loss. His distinguished ability and 
uniform moderation has secured the esteem of all parties in 
the House; while of the little band of Conservatives he may 
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|] be regarded as the soul and centre. Hon. James Barbour 
of Orange, Secretary of Wav and Minister to England under 
President Adams, is proposed as his successor. John S. 
Pendleton and Daniel F. Slaughter have also been named. 
We believe the Administration party are about to hold a 
District Convention. If they unue all their forces, they will 
doubtless succeed. 

Thomas J. Randolph, Esq. who, in conjunction with a 
brother of Senator Rives, represents Albemarle County, 
(where Hon. Wm. C. Rives resides,) has been interrogated 
respecting his vote for Senator should he be re-elected. He 
declines to pledge himself to support Mr. Rives, averring 
that he shall only vote for the latter in case he believes him 
a true friend of the Administration, which will be better de- 
termined six months hence. 

Mr. Vaughan, who represents Dinwiddie County in the 
House of Delegates, declares that he must, in conformity 
with the will of his constituents, vote against any resolutions 
approving the Sub-Treasury scheme, though personally in 
favor of it. 

The Legislature has done much for Internal Improvement 
at this session. The bill subscribing $1,058,000 in aid of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad passed the House by a vote 
of 71 to 47. An appropriation of $800,000 to the construc- 
tion of a Railraid from Fredericksburg to Alexandria (com- 
pleting the line from this city into North Carolina) has been 
made. A bill providing for the construction of a Railroad 
through the South-Western frontier of the State, from New 
River to the Tennessee line, was lost in the House: 72 to 56. 


Connecticut.—The great struggle which has agitated 
this State for some months past was brought to issue on Mon- 
day of this week, and resulted in the complete success of the 
Opposition by a most signal majority. Not only is their en- 
tire State Ticket elected by a majority of about 5,000, (last 
year 2,297 the other way,) but it is conceded that they have 
elected at least 18 of the 21 Senators (last year but 4 to 17 
against them) and 154 to 66 Representatives, (last year, but 
85 to 120 or more.) Itisaclean sweep. The Conservative 
State Ticket polled some 12 or 1500 votes. The aggregate 
vote is much the largest ever cast in the State. 


1 1837. 
Ellsworth. Beers. Phelps. wer te Edwards. 


Hartford. ....-...4,486. ...2,870...715.....- 395.200. , 
New London..... 3,068. ...2,091....68. «2. +2,256..... 2,542 
Windham........ 2,409. ...1, 755... 84. «+++ 01,736. 1,972 
Tolland. ....+++-- 1,376. ...1,214...164 «+ 1,678..... 1,561 
Middlesex. .......1,000....1,009..... 6. wee 1,449..... 2,158 
Litchfield.. «.+0..3,271. .--2,775. 22. ween 3,410..... 3,513 
New Haven.. ...+ 3,399 ...2,024...119......3,635..... 4,044 
Fai 2 oo ee cece dy OF,  » 1,608, 2.58. . 00003, 249.2... 3,619 
Total. ...+..21,513...15,946...1,214..... 21,508. .. .23,805 


These returns for the eurrent year are not complete; as 
the majority instead of the entire vote in many towns is 
given. The total vote is at least 5000 higher than any ever 
before cast. 





Maine.—We have partial returns from the Lincoln Dis- 
trict, where an election for a successor of Mr. Cilley in Con- 
gress was held on Monday. They leave little room to doubt 
that Mr. Robinson, the Whig candidate, has succeeded. 

P.S.—Mr. Robinson’s majority over Mr. M’Crate will 
be about 500. About 400 votes were cast for another Whig 
canditate. 





Massacuusetts.—Edward D. Bangs, Esq., for many years 
Secretary of State of this Commonwealth, died recently at 
Worcester, deeply lamented. 

Mr. Fuller, a Member of the Legislature from Lowell, re- 
cently appeared on the stage of the Tremont Theatre, and en- 
acted his part with success. This is carrying Yankee versa- 
tility a little tuo far. 

Hon. Leonard Jarvis, for many years Member of Congress 
from Maine, has been appointed by the President Navy 
Agent at Boston. None will doubt his capacity for the sta- 
tion. 





PennsyLvanta.—The Legislature of this State has agreed 
to adjourn on the 17th inst.—one day earlier than our own. 
A bill to promote the Culture of Silk has passed both Houses. 
The bill “to support the Common Schools, to establish a 
School of Arts, and to endow the Colleges of this Common- 
wealth,” passed the Senate on Wednesday by a vote of 25 to 
5. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens has labored arduously this winter 








to carry this ‘School of Arts,’ and appears likely to succeed 
Wm. B. Reed, Esq. for several years a Member of the Le. 
gislature, has been appointed Attorney General of the 
vice James Todd, who has accepted the station of Chief 
Judge of the Court of Criminal Sessions for the City and 
County of Philadelphia, with Robert T. Conrad, Esq. & young 
man of distinguished worth, as one of the two Assistant Jus 
tices. All these are gentlemen of marked ability. 


MisstssipPi1.—Hon. J. F. H. Claiborne will run again ag 
one of the Administration candidates for Congress. Mr» 
Gholson alone declines, and either Roger Barton or Gen, 
James Davis will be run in his stead. Election on the 23d 
and 24th inst. 

The “ Literary Fund” of this State, amounting to $170,009;- 


has mysteriously disappeared. By the late Legislatum j - 


could neither be found nor accounted for. The money had 
certainly disappeared, but to ascertain whither it had gone 
was a task that baffled the ingenuity of all the public author: 
ties of the State. 





Marytanp.—The Legislature of this State has adjourned, 
after passing the following law for the regulation and secur. 
ty of the State currency. We welcome any measure caley 
lated to promote improvement in this particular. It will by 
a long time before the independent legislation of twenty-six 
States will resture the currency to its best estate, but 
thing is better than a sullen acquiescence in the belief that 
nothing can be done. 

an act for the better regulation of the Banking 
— were om in the State died, - * 

§ 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
That frém and after the passage of this act, it shall be the 
duty of the President and Directors of the several Banks and 
Savings Institutions in this State, during their suspension of 
specie payments, to transmit a monthly statement, under 
oath, of their condition, to the Treasurer of the Wester, 
Shore, to be by him laid before the Governor of the State, 

§ 2. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of th 
President and Directors of the several Banking Institutions 
in this State, to transmit to each other, at least once in every 
month, a statement, under oath, containing a particular a 
count of their 1esponsibilities, and their available means 
meet them. 

§ 3. And be it enacted, That no Bank in this State, during 
the suspension of specie payments, shall extend the circule 
tion of its notes to an amount exceeding three times the 
amount of gold and silver in its vaults, which may be the 
property of such institutions, and after the resumption of spe 
cie payments, to an amount exceeding the capital of such 
Bank actually paid in. 

§ 4. And be it enacted, That the several Banks and Sar 
ings Institutions of this State shall resume the payment d 
their issues in coin on the first day of January next, or withia 
thirty days after such a course shall have been adopted by 
the Banks of New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, and each 
and every Bank and Savings Institution complying with these 
conditions shall be and they are hereby released from all the 
penalties incurred Ly a suspension of specie payments. 

§ 5. And be it enabled, That no Bank in this State shall 
issue, after the first day of May next, any Bank Note, Cert 
ficate of Deposite, or any paper intended to be used as a cit 
culating medium, of a less denomination than five dollars. 

§ 6. And be it enacted, That the Governor may direct the 
Attorney General to cause a scire facias to be issued againtt 
any Bank or Savings Institution that may fail to comply with 
the provisions of this act, and in that case the same 
ings shall be hed in all respects as are directed by the actaf 
1818, chap. 177, in regard to Banks refusing to pay for their 
notes. 

§ 7. And be it enacted, That any officer or officers who 
shall make a false and fraudulent report required to be made 
by the provisions of this act, shall be subject to all the pain 
and penalties of wilful and corrupt perjury. , 


Several Internal Improvement Bills have been passed by 
the Legislature, at its late session, particularly in aid of thow 
great works, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Chese 
peake and Ohio Railroad. The latter work has now secured 
to its support a subscription of $3,000,000 by the Stated 
Maryland, $3,000,000 by the city of Baltimore, 1,058,000 by 
the State of Virginia, and 1,000,000 by the city of Wheeling 
—in all, $8,058 000. It must go ahead. A loanof $40,000 
was extended to the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad. 

A bill requiring the registration of the names of voters ia 
the city of Baltimore passed intoalaw. It will doubtless 
prevent many abuses. A bill to abolish Imprisonment fet 
Debt passed the House of Delegates, but was lost in the Sem 
ate, having but three votes in its favor. os 
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The Whigs will hold a State Convention in June, to nom- 
inate a candidate for Governor. 








OQut0.—It is stated in the Columbus papers that the Abo- 
litionists of Ohio are determined to run a candidate of their 
own for Governor—not being satisfied with the sentiments 
either of Gov. Vance, or his competitor, Wilson Shannon, 
Esq. Rumor adds that Hon. Thomas Morris, the senior U. 
§. Senator from that State, will probably be selected: he hav- 
ing spoken and voted in their defence in the Senate. Wedo 
not believe that he would accept the nomination, nor the ad- 
dition to the above report that he is one of the strongest Abo- 
litionists in the State. An attempt to modify and restrict 
the Internal Improvement System of the State, proved a 
failure. The most important acts of the Legislature which 
recently adjourned, are those repealing the Small Note Pro- 
hibition, and annulling a spite law enacted two or three 
years since against the circulation of U. S. Bank notes. 


Micuican.—The Legislature of this State, by a vote in the 
House of 30 to 18, has suspended the operation of their new 
General Banking Law so far as to prevent the formation of 
any more Banks during the current year. The system is 
found unsuitable to the present condition of Michigan, and 
conducive only to the multiplication of a very indifferent or- 
der of shin-plasters, in great abundance. We believe the 
present number of Banks in the State considerably exceeds 
that of the churches, and is four times above that of all the 
seminaries of learning above the grade of common schools.— 
In short, the system is too free altogether, resembling Mad- 
ame Frances Wright D’Arusmont’s scheme of Matrimony. 

Henry Howard, Esq., has been re-elected State Treasurer 
by the Legislature. Vote: 

H. Howard, (Adm.) Senate 15, House 26, Total 41. 

T. Rowland, (Opp.) o a -*-  ©* 

Majority for Howard, 23 ; 5 Whig Members absent. 

The State Penitentiary has been located at Jacksonburg, 
Jackson co., by an almost unanimous vote. 

It is understood that the Legislature will appropriate 
$150,000 to the erection of buildings for the State University 
at Aon Arbor. 


Schenectady elected Charter and Town Officers on Tues- 
day—all Whig by 209 majority. Whig vote, 605; Adm. 
394. In the First Ward, our editorial friends, Isaac Riggs, 
of the Sentinel, and Giles F. Yates, of the Reflector, were 
pitted against each other : vote—Riggs, 131; Yates, 94. Mr. 
Yates has the consolation that he was the highest on his 
ticket. We wish they had been candidates in different wards. 

Poughkeepsie elected Whig Officers on Tuesday—Gilbert 
Wilkinson, Supervisor, by 303 majority. 

Newburgh on Tuesday elected a Whig Supervisor by 201 
majority. Other towns in Orange co.: Cornwall, Whig, 73 
maj.; New Windsor, do., 35; Deerpark, Adm. 84. 

Watervliet, Albany co., Whig by 56 majority—1100 votes 

led. 

"ae has likewise gone Whig—106 majority. 

Hudson, Whig of course—both Wards. 

The Whigs claim signal triumphs in the Town Elections of 
Tueseay, throughout the counties of Columbia, Greene, Rens- 
selaer, Schenectady and Saratoga. 

The friends of the Administration claim to have gained 
handsomely on their vote of last fall in Dutchess andOrange 


Portland, Maine, elected charter officers on Monday— 
Whig. Levi Cutler’s majority for Mayor, is about 4()0. 
Mobile, Ala., elected Whig Charter officers entire on the 
27th ult.—the Mayor by 333 majority. J.ast year, the ma- 
jority was very small. 
The City Election of Brooklyn takes place on Tuesday 
next. The poll is open for one day only. 
Hon. Samuel M. Richardson, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, recently departed this life. He 
had held the office of Chief Justice for twenty-one years. 


Treasury Department, A 1838. 

The Treasury notes issued up to the Sohn ents the 

Provisions of the act of Congress of the 12th of October, 1837, 
— chk on pt 

t appears by the returns, made up to the same period, 

that there had been received for duties and lands, and in 














NEW PERIODICALS. 
‘Law Reporter.’—We have received the first number of 
this work, (published by Weeks, Jordan, & Co. Boston,) the 
title of which indicates in part the design of the publication. 
The leading object appears to be to give condensed reports 
of recent decisions of Courts, not only in Massachusetts, but 
in all the States. It embraces, however, a variety of infos- 
mation in other forms, important to the profession, derived 
from sources at home and publications atroad. Terms $3 
on receipt of the second No.—$3_ 50 after. 
The ‘ Fayette Observer,’ a new paper issued at Browns- 
ville, Pa., has just reached us. Its appearance is creditable 
to the publishers. Politics, Whig. 7 
‘ The Alionian’ is a new weekly paper of very respectable 
character and dimensions just established at Alton, Ill. It 
takes a noble stand in favor of the supremacy of Law over 
mob violence and riot. Politically, it supports Henry Clay 
for President, and the Whig candidates for State officers. 


ARKANSAS AND Texas.—A difficulty has arisen between 
these adjoining States, relative to their common boundary.— 
Texas claims Fayette and Miller counties in Arkansas, and 
has established land offices there. A majority of the people 
side with Texas, have elected Representatives to the Texan 
Congress, and organized counties, with sheriffs, clerks, coro- 
ners, &c.; and they refuse to pay taxes to or recognize the 
jurisdiction of Arkansas. The Governor of Arkansas has 
referred the matter to the Legislature, with a recommenda- 
tiou that Miller county be abolished, and annexed tu some 
other county possessed of more patriotism. He states that 
he will immediately communicate with the U. S. Government, 
and procure, if possible, an early and definite adjustment of 
the question. He concedes that a part of Miller county may 
fall to Texas; but asserts that, since the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, our Government has alwaysclaimed and exercised juris- 
diction over it, and will never peaceably surrender its claims, 
until a decision against it by an authorized tribunal. The 
Sheriff of Miller county writes to the Governor that it is out 
of his power to enforce the laws. [Charleston Courier. 


Fioripa.—The Charleston Courier of March 30 mentions 
the arrival of Lieut. Linnard at Fort Pierce, on his return 
from Washington with the answer of the War Department to 
the recent propositions of Gen. Jesup. The Courier says 
that Lieut. Linnard took with him to Washington a treaty 
drawn up by Gen. Jesup, ceding to the Seminoles a portion 
of the territory in Florida; but that instead of ratifying it, 
the President sent orders to the General to seize the Ludians 
whom he had represented to be within his reach, with a hint 
that he would be recalled if he allowed them to escape. 


Disturbance among the Osage Indians.—The St. Louis 
(Missouri) Republican of the 24th March, states that a band 
of 15 to 20 Osages in a state almost of starvation, came into 
the settlements in Bates Co. 19 miles above Harmony Mis- 
sion, and applied to a Mr. Dodge for the purchase of corn. 
Dodge warned them off, and in the night the Indians killed 
a number of hogs. On the following day 15 of the settlers 
went armed to the Osage camp and a regular battle ensued 
which lasted all night, when the whites returned home with 
their wounded, two in number : 

“ At the time of the encounter the agent of the Indians 
was on his way to St. Louis in company with one of the 
principal chiefs of the nation and several braves. On hear- 
ing the intelligence he returned instantly to his people witha 
determination to prevent if possible the further prosecution 
of hostilities. He also wrote to Maj. Kearney for a detach- 
ment of troops to prevent the Indians from coming into the 
white settlements and the whites from going and attacking 
the Indians.” 








Deferred Articles. 

Canadian Affairs.—A large public meeting was held at 
Detroit on the 12th ult. to hear the report of a committee 
which was appointed to visit the prisons of Malden and Sand- 
wich, U.C. This committee report that they were received 
with great courtesy by the Canadian authorities, and every 
facility was offered for procuring all the information they de- 
sired. The prisoners are treated with kindness, and the 
wounded receive the best surgical aid. These prisoners are 
all Canadians, excepting three or four who were captured at 
Pellee Island. 

It is ascertained that Sutherland was not taken on the ter- 
ritory of the United States, as has been reported. This indi- 
vidual was put on trial at Toronto on the 13th, before a court 
martial of militia officers. He is described as a muscular, 
tall man, of sallow complexion and black hair, and wearing a 
blanket frock. His conduct was calm. The proceedings 
next day were interrupted by the attempt he made in prison 


It is stated that the British Government are about purches- 
ing the steamboat Great Britain, and fitting her out to cruise 
on Lake Ontario. They cannot, by treaty, have more than 
two armed vesseis on this station. 

The Canada papers are still doing all in their power to ex- 
cite the subjects of Great Britain against the citizens of the 
United States. Take for example the following from the 
Toronto Palladium : 

“ Retaliation, and just and reasonable retribution !— 


Why, oh! why do we not at once go and blot out from the 

map of the earth that city of scoundrels, with the character- 

istic savage name of Buffalo !” 

Anether paper says that the United States is “ the only 

country on the surface of the globe where liberty is crammed 

down one’s throat whether he likes it or not.” 

‘Uncle Sam,’ with several. others, has been burnt in effi 

at Kingston. ” 
EEE 

FOREIGN NEWS. 


By the packet ship Europe, from Liverpool, we have Lon- 
don dates to Feb. 29. 

Enot.anp.—There is a free demand for Cotton at the pri- 
ces quoted in our last. 

The Money Market is fluctuating: there appears to be a 
greater demand for capital, and the rates of interest have 
advanced a shade. 

On the subject of Canada affairs, there is nothing worthy 
of notice. The excitement has died away, and the prospect 
of a speedy settlement of the question gives general satisfac- 
tion. 

Public attention seems now to be directed to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, who, in a speech delivered at a political meeting, stated 
that the members of the Election Committe of the House 
of Commons had been guilty of “foul perjury.” For this, 
a motion was made by Lord Maidstone to call Mr. O’Connell 
to the bar of the House to receive a reprimand, which was 
carried by a majority of 20. After the question had been 
taken, several members arose in their places and declared 
that they entertained the same sentiments, whereupon ano- 
ther motion was made “ that the members adopting the ob- 
noxious language should be included in the vote of punish- 
ment.” It was supposed that Mr. O'Connell would refuse 
to attend in his place for the purpose of receiving the repri- 
mand, with a view of forcing the House to order him to be 
taken into custody. 

The Tunnel under the Thames is completed within sixty 
yards of the Middlesex shore. 

Lord Melbourne has presented in the House of Lords a 
petition for the vote by ballot. 

Perkins’s Steam Gun.—This wonderful invention contin- 
ues to be an object of as great attraction at the Gallery of 
Science in London as it was several years since. Crowds 
are gathered to witness its operations daily; it discharges 
fifty bullets in six seconds with immense power. 

The Queen’s Drawing Room takes place at St. James's 
Palace on the 5th of Apml. This mere assemblage of ladies 
to call upon the Queen will cause an outlay ef $1,000,000.— 
First, every dame who attends must have a new and magnifi- 
cent attire. Their jewels may want to be reset or cleaned 
up; many will have to purchase jewels—muany more will 
want new equipages, liveries, horses, &c. In fact, the sum 
I have named, large as it seems, may be less than what will 
really be expended. In th:s way an immense sum of money 
will be put in circulation among the tradesmen of London. 

A Novel Importation.—A rather novel assignment arrived 
on the 10th inst. from Jacmel, in the West Indies. It was 
the body of Roberta, the wife of R. E. Hodges, Esq. Vice 
Consul at Jacmel, inclosed like that of the great Lord Nel- 
son, in a cask of rum, 

England now pays to Holland, Belgium, and Holstein, 
seven hundred thousand pounds annually for the single arti- 
cle of butter. 

It is declared, as likely to occur, that the Queen will take 
the gorgeous coronation of Queen Elizabeth as the prototype 
for her own. Victoria has a very pretty taste for show, mag- 
nificence, and outlay. 

Expected War between England and the Burmese.—The 
Bengal Hurkaru, of the 7th Oct. states that there is every 
probability of a war with the Burmese. 

The value of cattle imported into Liverpool from Ireland, 
in the first eleven months of 1837, amounted to £2,900,000 ; 
and the value of the article of feathers imported into England 
from that country is estimated to amount annually to £500,- 
000. 

It is remarkable that in seme of the last Gazettes there has 








payment of debts, about $3,500,000. 
LEVI. WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 





to bleed himself to death. 


net been a single London bankrupt. 
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The estimated cost of the twenty-seven railways now in 
progress in England and Wales is upwards of 22 millions of 
sterling. 

France.—The Minister of War brought forward his bud- 
get for increasing the military and civil establishments in 
Africa, in accordance with the intimation contained in the 
royal s h. He fixed the grant for the year at eighteen 
millions of francs, and stated that to retain the conquests of 
France in that country it would be necessary to keep a mil- 
itary force of forty-eight thousand men, and twelve thousand 
horses, permanently in Aftica. Besides, there were fortifi- 
cations to construct—magazines, barracks and hospitals to 
raise—roads to make—harbors to build—the cost of which, 
regarded prospectively, could not be less than twenty-seven 
millions of francs. 

Lovis Philipe has recommenced his attacks on the press. 
X poor devil of an editor was fined 4000 francs the other 
day, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for what was 
construed to be a libel on the Citizen King. 

A Parisian editor, in making an extract from a paper in 
this country called the ‘Independent Whig,’ translates it 
thus: ‘ La Perruque Independante,’—which signifies an in- 
dependent periwig. 

Strangers in France.—Within the four months from June 
to September last, inclusive, 600,000 passports have been 
given in France—or rather, more than 500 per day. 

The first French Mercantile Caravan, which proceeded to 
Constantine, has been plundered by a party of Arabs. 

The Courrier Francais states, that the French Govern- 
ment had relinquished its intention to exact of the Swiss Di- 
rectory the expulsion of Prince Louis Bonaparte from the 
Cantons. 


Important.—The Citizen King, it is said, makes his break- 
fast every morning on potatoes and onions. 

A material called Asphalta, from one of the Jura moun- 
tains, is now used extensively in Paris, for paving the streets 
and also for roofing houses. The Asphalta is melted in an 
vessel and poured upon the street, after the latter has been 
leveled and properly prepared, wher it hardens in a few mi- 
nutes, and makes a beautiful and permanent pavement.— 
While the Asphalta is still soft, it can be variegated, and 
thus rendered sti'l more beautiful. On the Pont Royal, the 
curb-stone, which is of granite, is worn away half an inch, 
whilst the Asphaltic, after three years’ wear, is as perfect 
as when laid down. 

Hanover.—On the 20th inst. King Ernest opened in per- 
son the session of the States of Hanover. 

Spain.—Rumors of the disorganized and distracted state 
of the provinces were in the mouth of every body, but no ef- 
ficacious remedy was expected from the deliberations, or 
rather aitercations, ef the deputies. The house of Roths- 
child was said to have signed a contract for twenty millions 
of reals, of which it appears a considerable share has alrea- 
dy been advanced. 

The Cortez adopted, on the 17th, almost without any dis- 
cussion, the entire bill for the levy of 40,000 recruits. 

Russia.—The Russian troops are gathering in Puland.— 
There is a triple line of them along the frontier. Every 
traveler who attempts to pass, is obliged to submit to the 
moat rigid examination, and to explain to the authorities, and 
satisfy them by proof, as to the nature of the business which 
takes him either into Russia or Poland. 

The population of St. Petersburg, at the close of 1837, 
amounted to 468,625 inhabitants, of whom 328,719 were 
males, and 139,906 females. 

Iraty.—The Pope has given the Archbishop of Cologne 
a cardinal’s hat, and thus enlisted the sympathies of Catho- 
lic Europe against the Prussian government. 

The interior of the magnificent Cathedral of Milan is about 
to be completely restored, preparatory to the coronation of 
the Emperor Ferdinand as King of Lombardy. 

The Pope has created eight new cardinals. 


Foreign Items. 

Estimate for a French Army.—The Paris journals state, 
on the authority of letters from Africa, that Marshal Vallee 
has reported that a regular army of 48,000 men, well sup- 
plied with stores and provisions, will be requisite to the 
maintenance of the French authority within the limits of its 
present conquests. 

The population of Ireland is probably about 8,500,000—of 
which number, as nearly as can be ascertained, 7,000,000 are 
Roman Catholics, and 1,500,000 Protestants. 

Miss Kemble, the sister of Mrs. Butler, and youngest 
daughter of C. Kemble, is about to make her debut at the 
Opera in Paris. 

Four miners descending a coal-pit in the forest of Dean, 
were, by the rope of the bucket breaking, precipitated a fall 
of 200 feet, and dashed to pieces, 

Component Parts of London.—Thieves, 30.000 ; beggars, 
20,000; professed gamesters, worse than either, 10,000. 

England loses by her six North American colonies £6,- 
000,000 annually. 


The coronation of the Queen will not take piace until Au- 

gust next. The first drawing-room wili take place in April. 
[Morning Post. 

A Successful Equestrian.—Ducrow, the London eques- 
trian, said to be one gf the most eminent in the world, has 
riddeu his ‘hobby’ to some purpose. About two months 
since, he purchased Rossie Castle, with a rental of £4000 
perannum. The purchase money must have amounted to 
400,000 dollars! 

The oldest sovereign in Europe, the King of Sweden, is 74 
years of age, and the youngest, the Queen of Spain, was born 
in the year 1830. 

The French standing army numbers 390,060. 

The John Stamp, East Indiaman, went to pieces off the 
coast of Newry, lreland, in the gale of Feb. 22. Seven of 
the crew were drowned. About 2000 bales of cotton were 
saved. The gale of Feb. 15th and 16th, off Cork, was the 
| severest ever known there. The shore was strewed with 
wrecks—but few lives lost. 


Curious Discovery.—An extract of a letter from a London 
chemist mentions a discovery by a gardener of a means of 
producing intense heat without any apparent fuel. The ap- 
| paratus is contained in an urn, which may be suspended ina 
| room like a lamp. The heat can be so increased as to melt 
the vessel containing it. The means of producing this heat 
is yet a secret with the inventor. 


The destruction of property by the late fire at the Empe- 
ror’s palace at St. Petersburg, is estimated at four millions 
and a half of dollars. 


During the eighteen months past of commercial agitation, 
the circulation of the Bank of England has not fluctuated be- 
yond a million and a half. 


It is said that the American Consul at Cairo, Egypt, was 
shot by the troops of Ibrahim Pasha, when in the act of re- 
leasing his servant, whom they had pressed into the service. 


In China, the natives increase the size of the leaves of the 
mulberry, by lopping off the limbs. They frequently use the 
leaves of the ash tree, for feeding the silk worm. 

We mentioned some months ago the probability that her 
Majesty would form a matrimonial alliance with Prince 
George of Cambridge. There is, we believe, now no doubt 
of the fact. [United Service Gazette. 


Queen Caroline’s Bergami has become the proprietor of 
one of the hotels at Ghent. 


During last year, there were perpetrated in Portugal 1412 
assassinations and 3219 robberies. 


MR. TALLMADGE ON THE SUB-TREASURY. 
Wasuineton, March 2 th, 1838, 

Hon. Richard Riker—Dear Sir: You ask my opinion of the 
Sub-Treasury Bill as it passed the Senate—I will give it as 
briefly as possible. 

Before the bill was engrossed, the 234 section, originally 
introduced by Mr. Calhoun, and commonly called the specie 
clause, was stricken out. Mr. Tipton then moved to insert 
a section in its place, requiring the notes of specie-paying 
banks to be received in payment of the public reveni.es, under 
such restrictions and regulations as Congress shoul provide, 
which was rejected. A section was then adopted cn motion 
of Mr. Webster, taking from the Secretary of the Treasucy 
the power of discriminating as to the kind of funds to be re- 
ceived in the different branches of the public revenue. In 
this shape the bill passed the Senat 

Now, as to its practical operation—By its provisions the 
Government is thrown back upun its Joint Reso‘utions of 
1816, under which the Executive claims the right to prescribe 
the kind of funds to be received, whether specie, or the notes 
of specie-paying banks. Under his construction of this Joint 
Resolution, the late President issued the specie circular by 
which he required specie in the payment of public lands, 
whilst the notes of specie-paying banks, under certain restric- 
tions, were received for customs—Mr. Webster’s aniendment 
takes away this right of discrimination. The President, must 
therefore, either require specie or the notes of specie-paying 
banks, in all the different branches of the public revenue, and 
cannot receive one kind of funds in one branch, and a differ- 
ent kind in another.—He must, of course, rescind tlie Specie 
Circular which relates tu the public lands, or he must extend 
it to the Customs. 

Which will he do? Some have supposed he would author- 
ise the receipts of the notes of specie-paying banks and dis- 
burse them in the public service,—this under eertain restric- 
tions, might be done, and might, perhaps be made to operate 
beneficially upon the different interests to be affected by it.— 
Probably this was the expectation of some of those whe voied 
to strike out Mr. Calhoun’s specie clause, for although Mr. 
Tipton’s amendment was rejected, still it was avowed in de- 
bate that it was op on the ground that it impl ed a dis- 
—_ in the President us to the pruper performarce of his 

uty. 

The question then recurs, which of the two descriptions of 
funds will he direct to be received? I should think he would 
hardly direct the public dues to be paid in specie, after the 

eapreseien of the Benate against it hy striking ous the pects 











| extra session said “ If at short and fixed periods, they 

















clause: he must, then, direct the receipt of notes of gos: 
paying banks, under such regulations and restriciions as 
be prescribed.—As to what those will be, we are left to 
from the facts before us, the President in his Message 





ine 
&t the 
notes) were converted inlo specie, to be kept by the 

of the treasury, some of the most serious obstacle:. to 
reception would, perhaps, be removed. To retain the 

in the Treasury, would be to renew, under another form the 
loans of public money to the banks, and the evils Cunsequen, 
thereon.” 

I took the ground, at the extra session, that if the bank 
notes were to be converted inte specie, as above 5 
by the President, it was immaterial to ime whether Specie op 
the notes of specie-paying banks were to be received—thy 
practical effect would be the same in both cases, : 

Mr. Wright, in his speech at the extra session, said, “Fg 
himself, he agreed with the view of this matter which be yp. 
derstood his honorable colleague to take, that in case thed. 
posites were confined to the safe keeping of the officers of 
the government, it was a question of much less interest ig 
the banks than seemed to be generally supposed. If the 
banks were not made the depositories, it could not be 
posed their notes, if made receivable, would be retained for | 
any length of time in safe keeping. It would be a 
result of this mode of keeping the public funds, that allbagk 
notes received must be presented at short intervals for 
ment; and he could not see that it would be any very valy 
able favor to the banks, as a permanent system, to receiye 
their notes merely for the purpose of immediate pres ‘nin ext 
and payment.” Atthe present session Mr. Wright said, “jf 
the notes of the banks continue to be received in paymentof 
the public dues, and the depositories are directed, as in tha 
case they unquestionably would be, to call frequently and @ 
short intervals for the balances against the banks, and to de 
mand specie for these balances, this must operate as a pow 
erful check upon all the banks in the vicinity of those depos, 
tories where the collections are large.” 

From the above quotations, and from the sources from 
which they come, I trust there can be no longer any doubt @ 
the public mind, as to the manner in which the Sub-Trearuy 
bill, if it shall become a law in its present shape, will be car 
ried into effect—and [ leave it to the judgement of every m 
tional man to say, whether the receipt of the notes of specie 
paying banks under such regulations, and under the disere 
tionary power claimed by the Executive, is not far worse tha 
the pesitive and absolute receipt of gold and silver only? Ia 
the latter case, the banks would only suffer in consequencedt | 
their specie being drawn from them, and deposited in thoy 
Sub-Treasury vaults, by which they would be disabled to# 
tend those accommodations to which the :nercantile comme 
nity is entitled. In the former, it would subject them tothe 
same inconvenience by the presentment of their notes fer 
specie, and put in the power of the Executive to pull dom 
or build up any bank he pleased, from the manner in which 
he could accumulate its bills if it continued to do busines, 
and sucidenly present them for specie. The same remarkis 
also applicable to Mr. Calboun’s proposition (whilst bank 
notes are received) by which one sixth was to be received ia 
specie the first year, two sixths the second year, and som 





| till the whole receipts of the public revenue should be in gold 


and silver. Who can fail to see that, under such a system, 
every bank througout the country may be destroyed, snd all 
those evils, which have been so fully depicted, during the dix 
cussion of this question, inflicted on the community? Itiaia 
fact establishing a gold and silver currency for officers and 
contrators of Government and leaving the people ut the 
mercy of the Executive or the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The banks cannot resume nor continue specie payments, if 
they continue to do business, under such a system. Nay, they 
cannot live but by Executive clemency. 

The great evil consists in the adoption ef the Sub-Treasay 
system in any form. That done, all others follow. Then 
is no way in which the objections toits adoptivn can be over 
come. te is not capable of being made by any amendments 
either useful or harmless. I hope the country will not bed® 
ceived by the present form of the bill. It was right to strike 
out the specie clause, if we could, because that was givings 
blow which destroyed that little congruity it had, and 
in a shape in which it was hoped none would seriously 
of passing it. oe 

f coneains powers which lead directly to an unmitigated 
despotism of opinion. You have not failed to see, in 
ence to the progress of this measure the dangerous extent ol 
Executive influence. You can scarcely imagine the evil 
which may follow the exercise of the additional powers 
posed to be conferred by this bill on that department 
government. Away,tben with the whole system—away 
these vaults and safes, these bars and bolts. Let the Gor 
ernment deposite its funds in sound institutions, and let there 
be received the notes of such banks, as the deposite banke 
will agree to credit to the Government as cash. Let t® 
Government then make its drafts on those depositories, end 
let the holders draw such: currency as they desire. sa 

I am utterly astonished at the manner in which this me 
sure is attempted to be forced upon Congress and the 
If the collectioa of the revenue in gold and silver baw 
tial-for the General Government why is it not equally 0 
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vernment ? The same argument would apply 
ete asin the other. What would be said to such 
> ition in the State of New York? I believe it was en- 
coaainnd at Tammany Hall. But what would the people of 
the State say? What would the Legislature say? It could 
scarcely command a voice or a vote with one or the other. 
Who is there that would require our canal tolls, our auction 
and salt duties, and our taxes to be collecied in specie? Such 
a law, if it were passed, could not be enforced. The same 
remark is applicable to every State in the Union. And I say 
what is good enough for the States and the people of the 
Statesfis good enough for the General Government. I hope, 
then, the community will not be deceived as to the character 
of this bill. It does not contain a single mitigating feature. 
I trust it will be resisted or any thing like it in all the stages 
of its progress until the Executive be compelled to abandon 
his scheming and return to a system based on sound princi- 
ples, and sanctioned by experience. 
There is no ion todespond. The spirit here is good. 
We are in earnest, and our resolution is fixed and firm. Let 
but the people have an opportunity to see this matter in its 
true light, aud an end will be put ere long to these pernicious 
and dangerous projects. Very seaports, bey 








ALLMADGE. 
FLORIDA. 
Extract of # letter dated Fort Jupiter, Feb. 12. 
On getting 28 miles southwest of this, we came neat the 


Indians, (say 200.) They were just going to fire; a black 
man begged to go with a flag, saying he knew the Indians 
would give up. We halted—a flag was sent—out came 40. 

Acouncil or parley was held with Tus-ke-gee, and a sub- 
chief. The General required them to come in, &c. They 
talked as usual,—plead to suspend hostiiities &c. 

The General told them at last, that he would like to write to 
the President that his red people were before him, and if they 
came so near to his camp he would say so in truth, he would 
try to get him to allow them to stop in the country, south 
28 deg. They said they would go into the hammock and 
consult. They did so, and in twenty minutes clesed wiih the 
terms.—They are now to come, and encamp four miles off 
with all their people in ten days, (Feb. 20.) 

In half an hour after our conference we had 26 of the war- 
riors in onr eamp, begging for bread and corn, and more par- 
ticularly tobacco. We all saw that we had gone through 
hammocks, bogs, ponds, scrubs, and swamps, that were 
frightful, and if we could bring these out of the labyrinth by 
a flag, on good terms, it would have a happy result, and such 
a one, too, as would satisfy all these people, and, no doubt, 
our government. 





SUMMARY. 

The Board of Overseers of Harvard University has elected 
Charles Greele Loring, Esq. of Boston, a fellow of that Uni- 
versity, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of the 
late Dr. Bowditch. The election was then laid over for the 
ratification of the corporation. 


The circulation of the Nashville Banks, at this time, is 
one million and a quarter. 

A Free Mason.—E. Mason, imprisoned at Raleigh for 
burglary, made his escape on the night of the 13th ult. 


Number of Banks in the U. S.—The whole number of 
Banks in December last, it appears by the reports, was 882. 
Their aggregate capita], $290,772,091 ; specie, $37,915,340; 
circulation, $149.185,890; deposites, $127,397,185. 

The Pressin Wisconsin.—There are now in the Territory 
of Wisconsin seven weekly newspapers—two on the west 
side of the Mississippi, and five on the east side. They are 
all imperial in size, with the exception of the Wisconsin 
Democrat. 

Mr. Wise is about to make a balloon ascension at Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Boston Banks have determined to resume specie pay- 
ments in May, extraordinaries excepted. 

The Pennsylvania Canal is open throughout. On Tuesday 
last the first boat reached Pittsburgh from Johnstown. 


A New Orleans Advertisement.—“ Lost—Yesterday, on 
Magazine street, a small blue morocco pocket-book, contain- 
ing a variety of papers—among the rest, a tailor’s bill, 
amounting to $133. Any person finding the same will please 
to pay the bill, and nothing more shall be said.” 


The rich old gentleman at New Orleans, who, with -his 
young bride, was so horribly beset, night after night, by three 
or four thousand professors of ‘ cat-music,’ has at last pur- 
chased from his tormentors the mercy of their silence by ac- 
ceding to their demands and giving $1,000 to the Orphan 
Boys’ Asylum. 

Literature in Baltimore.—Eight or nine of the literary 
societies in Baltimore have held a convention, and deter- 
mined to establish a reading-room, and to give courses of 

tures. 

That unfathomable quagmire in Ohio, called the ‘ Black 
Swamr,’ so long the terior to mail contractors, and the tor- 
ment of news-seeking editors, is to be expunged, and $40,000 
are appropriated by the Legislature to have it macademized. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


NEW-YORK. 








TO THE READERS OF ' THE NEW-YORKER. 

My name was meationed. a few weeks since, in connection with 
the Editorial department of this journal. This was expressly against 
my wishes. I had indeed conseuted to lend a temporary assistance 
in the management of the paper, during the residence of my friend 
Mr. Horace Greevey in Albany, (which was expected to last a 
year ;) but I was averse to being known as the Editor for many rea- 
sons 


In the first place—I did not wish to have it supposed that my at- 
tention was in any manner diverted from my legitimate charge of 
the American Mouthly Magazine. Secondly—l did not wish to in- 
cur the personal obloquy aud abuse which, [ rightly feared, would 
be heaped on me, were I ouce known as the author of occasional 
strictures on new works. 

To avoid prolixitv, I mention only these two among the many rea- 
sons which made me desire to serve my friend silently during his ab- 
sence. Fortunately for me—and for himself also—he is now enabled 
to spend a part of each week inthiscity. I am thus released from 
my engagement. My connection with The New-Yorker is at an end. 

Hereafter, the abilities that I command, humble as they are, will 
be exclusively devoted to the American Monthly Magazine. I re- 
quest all the cross bow-men of the press to make that their target 
when they wish to wound me. I shall commit no criticisms except 
in the pages of that journal; and there, if food for satire be required, 
will be found my effusions, whether in prose or verse. 

New-York, April 5, 1838. PARK BENJAMIN. 


(> From the foregoing card it will be seen that we have been re- 
luctantly compelled to forego henceforth the very valuable aid of 
Mr. BensaMin in our literary department—aid which was doubtless 
as highly prized by our readers a3 ourselves. It has been found im- 
possible that he should bestow the desired attention upou his depart- 
mentof our paper without detriment to his own important underta- 
kings; and a connection with our journal was in other ways embar- 
rassing to his interests, as involving him in newspaper controversies 
and subjecting him to untoward influences which it was at least desi- 
rable to avoid. But enough. Henceforth, the public will hold the 
Senior Fditor of the paper responsible for the sentiments advanced 
in its Literary as well as its Political department. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The verses of “A.L.” “ X.” and “ Coraline” are declined. 
The welcome favor of our friend “ W. H. C. H.” will appear in our 


next. 
“Sonnets—To Mary; To H. J.T.” will appear. 








“ Cromwell—A Historical Novel—By the Author of ‘ The Brothers,’ 
§c.”—T his long-expected romance has at length made its debut, and 
we welcome it right heartily. The few chapters which we have sto- 
len time to read (for the book is scarce a day out of press) are chiefly 
marked by the sustained vigor and intimate acquaintance with the 
history and manners of the age delineated, which dis'inguished not 
only ‘ The Brotbers,’ but the ‘ Passages from the Life of Mary Queen 
of Scots,’ ‘Joan of Arc,’ and other valued contributions of the author 
to the popular literature of the day. For the first two or three chap- 
tersthere may be something of stiffuess perceptible to the reader un- 
versed in the annals of thestormy time preceding the Commonwealth 
of England; but the story soon opens with deep and thrilling inte- 
rest. To those who have read either of the works mentioned above, 
we need not recommend a perusal of ‘Cromwell.’ (2 vole. Harpers.) 


“ Alton Trials.”—Mr. J. F. Trow, 36 Ana-st. has just published in 
a neat 12mo. volume of 158 pages a full account of the Trial of Win- 
throp S. Gilman and others for aiding to defend Rev. Mr. Lovejoy's 
press at Alton last summer, and of John Solomon aud others indicted 
for an assault upon the warehouse and the destruction of the press. 
We have perused a good portion of its contents with profound inte- 
rest; nonecan read it and not be deeply affected. It ought to have 
a wide circulation. 

—By the way, will our Editorial friends in Minois inform us if it 
be reully the settled law of that State that a man may be shot in de- 
fending his own property iu his owa storehouse from a mob bent on 
its destruction at any cest, and that the active participators in that 
mob may commit burglary, robbery and murder with equal impu- 
nity? We donot exactly understand the laws of Illinois referred to 
in these tridls; butif this is their drift, we shall advise our West- 
ward-going friends who have property or mean to have to choose 
some other location. 





The Southern Literary Messenger for April opens with a cross-exam- 
ination of the strictures on Jeffe son, in the successive numbers of 
the New York Review, We do not think the writer has been happy 
in his attempts to refute the main charges of the Reviewer, 
though he rebukes him sometimes with a good deal of point. Mr. 
Davis’s story about Jefferson conniving at an unfaithful retura of the 
votes of Georgia, by which he was elected to the Presidency, had 
been effectually refuted already, by the Democratic Review ; and as 
tothe charge of plagiarism brought against Mr. J. in borrowing 
from the Meckleuberg Declaration of Independence in drafting his 
own, there was never any thing in it worth denying. All that is re- 
markable about the matter is, the denial of Jefferson that he bad 
ever seen the North Carolina document. The charges of real weight 
against the founder of the Democratic party rest on his simultaneous 
letters of flattery to Burr, and of denunciation of Burr to Madison, 
and the general rancor with which, in his public life and his private 
correspondence, he treated those who chanced to be his political or 
personal opponents. The writer in the Messenger has wasted his 
ammunition in defending poiuts virtually unassailable, and not suffi- 
ciently fortified those where defence was most needed. As to the 





infidelity of Mr. J. 20 men in this country should dispute his right to 
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entertain and express his deliberate convictions unreproached. The 
real accusation against him is that, being an infidel, he endeavored 
frequently to pass for what he was not—for a Unitarian Christian— 
and that he often indulged in very coarse and illiberal assaults upon 


Christianity and its professors. ‘The writer is correct in reprehend- 
ing the severity and bad taste of much of the language of the Re- 
viewer; but we are not sure that his own flippancy aud discourtesy 
are not equally culpable. His is not the style nor the temper in 
which the fame of such a man as Mr. Jefferson should be defended. 
“General Hugh Mercer” is the subject of the next paper in the 
Messenger—a just biographical tribute which we shall hasten to 
transfer to our columns. 

“ Beauties and Wonders of Nature”"—the next article—embodies 
some striking though natural reflections admirably. 

“The West Fifty Years Since” is one of those tales of savage 
treachery and crime which, however well told, we see no pro- 
priety in reviving at this day. There is enough of wrong and per- 
fidy in the dealings of the White with the Red Men at present, with- 
outa stimulus from these raked-up narratives of forgotten mas- 
sacre. 

“Thoughts on Sunday Schools” are right in the main; but is it 
possible for these schools to teach any thing impressively, if they 
rigidly refrain from teaching aught sectarian—in other words, dis- 
puted? We could wish that right affections rather than doctrines 
were usually iuculcated ; but the highest mora! lessoos are often best 
enforced by a truth which is not to all the world equally apparent— 
which, in other words, is disputed or doctrinal. How much religious 
truth is there which is not of this description? 

But “ The Game of Chess ”—a tale of temper—is by far the best 
paper in this number. A striking moral lesson so beautifully wrought 
out, has not for months delighted our perusal. 

We must pass hastily over the remaining articles of the number. 
Among them are ‘More Old Poetry,’ by Jas. F. Otis—very fair; 
‘The Magnotiser’—a most exciting tale; ‘A Treatise on the Art of 





Naming Places ’—indifferent ; ‘Journal of a Trip to the Mountains, 
Caves and Springs of Virginia’ (continued)—of which we have al- 
ready spoken; and ‘The Utility of Liberal Studies ’—an essay con- 
sisting chiefly of extracts from an Address of Professor Goddard, of 
Brown University. Of the nive poetic pieces but two commend 
themselves to our approval. ‘ The Sleet, by Nugator,’ and‘ Antique 
Cameos—Andromeda,’ by Hesperus. As a whole, the current number 
fully maiotaius the high station which the Messenger has to worthi- 
ly won, as the first of Southern Literary Periodicals.—(T. W. White, 
Richmond, Va.) ; 





“ Emancipation in the West Indies ; a Siz Months’ Tour in Antigua, 
Barbadoes, and Jumaica—1837—By J. A. Thome and J. H. Kimball.” — 
We hope the rather forbidding prefix—‘ Published by the American 
Auti-Slavery Society'—will not prevent the general and considerate 
perusal of this ample volume. The relative value and efficiency of 
free and slave labor, as applied to the ruder branches of Agriculture 
and under a torrid sun, is a problem in political economy, the correct 
solution of which is of vital importance to the prosperity and well- 
being of this country. The gentlemen whose observations are here 
recorded were less qualified by impartiality than zeal; of course, 
while their facts are to be relied on, their conclusions are to be taken 
with consideration if not with allowance. Still, we believe a wide 
dissemination of their work will be productive of great benefit, and 
we particularly recommend it to the attention of our friends ia the 
Southern States. 





“ Memoir of Lovejoy.”"—Johu 8. Taylor bas puished a “ Memoir of 
Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was murdered in defending the Liberty 
of the Press, at Alton, lilinois, Nov. 7, 1837; by Joseph C. and Owen 
Lovejoy; with an Introduction by- John Quincy Adams.” The book 
ia a large and fair duodecimo of 334 pages. Ex-President Adams's 
Introduction is a paper of great interest and power. 

Easthampton, L. I.—We have received, through such a channel as 
will justify us in attributing it to the pen of an esteemed though 
long silent correspondent, a spirited defence of the quiet village and 
people of Easthampton from certain imputations of rusticity and 
stinted intellectual develop nt cast upon them by Joba Howard 
Payne in an article on ‘Our Neglected Poets’ in the Democratic Re- 
view. We should give place to the defence most cheerfully did we 
not feel conscious that we should thus doa questionable service te 
our Long Island friends. The pasquinade of the Review is an epi- 
sode of uncommon cleverness and humor; but the objects of its sat- 
ire can only require defence by seeming to feel that they need it.— 
Were all true that our friend the Editor of ‘Jam Jehan Nima’ has 
chosen to flagellate his wits into saying of them, it would constitute 
them objects of envy rather than of ridicule in these evil times,when 
a relief from the burden of pressing cares is hopelessly sought by so 
many as the acme of worldly felicity. The last year hes made many 
converts to the doctriue that contented mediocrity is the highest at- 
tainable happiness; and we can assure the Easthemptonians that if 
all which the Reviewer has said of them were verified in its rational 
interpretation, the only evil that would accrue to them would be the 
influx of too many of the ‘ world’s tired denizens’ to whom their vil- 
lage would possess irresistible temptations as a residence. 

—We need hardly add, for the enlightenment of the half-dozen 
persuns who may have fancied the Reviewer in earnest, that East- 
hampton is one of the most delightful villages on the Island. and its 
inhabitants excelled by few in intellectual culture—that they are 














well provided witb churches and schools, beside one higher seminary 
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of instruction, and take some excellent newspapers to our certain 
knowledge. The last Representative in Congress from the District 
is a citizen of that same village; and some very graceful and valued 
poetical contributions to our own columns as well as to these of oth- 
er periodicals, had their origin therein. After these testimonials, we 
shall hardly increase its claims to consideration when we add that the 
Reviewer himself—to wit, Mr. John Howard Payne—is a native and 
long a resident of that same demure and sober-paced village. We 
shall add nothing more, being solicitous that the Easthamptoners 
shall still allow their children to play with the neighbors’ the same 
as ever. 


“The Girl's Reading-Book ; by Mrs. Sigourney.” —This work has al- 
ready been noticed as it deserves in our columus. We only recur to 
it at this time to express the hope that every Female Seminary, at 
least, will place it on its list of Class-Books for the ensuing term. 








Reprints of Foreign Magazines—Mr. Lewor has reproduced the 
February numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, The Metropolitan and 
Bentley's Miscellany—all within a fortnight after their reception in 
this country, and the last within aweek. We think this the best of 
the three this month. 





Liltell’s Museum—The April No. of this popular Magazine has been 
puunctually issued, and is enriched with its usual variety of gems se- 
lected from the last English Reviews and Magazines, The number 
before us appears to have been made up with more than ordinary 
care. Among other articles it the “Hi hold Wreck,” a 
domestic tale of great interest, now publishing in this paper. It evin- 
ces a correct taste in the reading community that this work receives 
aliberalsupport. (G. & C. Carvill & Co. Agents forthiscity.) * 





Mr. Editor—In The New-Yorker of March 31, page 26, there is the 
following passage: “ A bill .. is now before the House, if it have not 
already become a law.” I would inquire, sir, whether this form of 
speech, if it have, is now in use in conversation among any class of 
men, learned or unlearned? Can you find such a phrase in the wri- 
tings of Addisou or Johnson? Would you in equivalent phrases 
write, ‘ Grant it have not already become a law—admit it have not— 
allow it have not—suppose it have not?’ These latter forms of speech 
are precisely equivalent in signification, and consistency requires 
that all should have the same form of the verb. N. 

(7 We should like to understand our correspendent. He may 
mean to deny the subjunctive mood altogether, or he may mean that 
it should form its variations like the indicative. If the latter, and he 
will demonstrate the sounduess of his position, we shall be happy to 
follow him. He will hardly expect us, however, to take his simple 
word for it, however profound our deference to his far ampler stud- 
ies ard maturer judgement. Our authority for writing ‘If I were,’ 
&c. is Lindley Murray and the grammarians of our school-days: does 
our monitor dispute their rule or our constructionof it ? Ep. 








For the New-Yorker. 
INTERNATIONAL COPY-RIGHT. 

THE advocates of our present law of copy-right may, with fair- 

ness, throw upon those desirous of a change, the burthen of 

roving the injustice and impolicy of our existing regulations. 
To this we have no objections. On the contrary, the various 
articles, which the upponents of this law have already submit- 
ted to the public, evince that they would rather court than 
avoid a full, fair and candid investigation of the subject. They 
rely upon the good sense and manly honesty of the community, 
for their ultimate success. The greatest evil they have to de- 
precate isthe misapprehensivun or apathy of the public. 

The advocates of a change in our law of copy-right are dis- 
persed throughout the land. They form no close ur corporate 
body, cemented by personal interests, but are the friends of an 
open, liberal aud as it will be ultimately proved, an enlightened 

licy. From not acting in masses, they are less likely to have 
Cie misled by the spirit of party. They have no connection 
with each other, but that moral one which must ever subsist 
between men actuated by liberal motives and patriotic views. 

In some respects their opponents have the advantage: Con- 

d by busi associations, personally acquainted with 
each other, and acting under a commen designation, they are 
enabled to exert a vast influence. “ In union there is strength:” 
They are fully aware of the value of this axiom, and by their 
ample means and general intelligence, they have become ena- 
dled to give to that union an activity and an energy, which 
might well create despondency in the more liberal advocates of 
change, did not the latter believe that truth, right and justice 
must yltimately prevail. 

Most of the arguments for an international copy right law 
have been already presented to the public. Founded upon the 
“‘plainest principles of common justice,” a repetition of them 
would be superfluous. ‘T’he advancement of our infant litera- 
ture, the many interests dependent upon that literature, the 

servation of a national feeling, the permanency of our liberal 
institutions, and the henor of the country, are all involved in 
this questiun, and have been shown to be dependent upun a re- 
formation of our present copy-right law. 

All this, however, will not satisfy our opponents. They un- 
blushing!y ask us to prove, that the proposed change would be 
= their ore In other — that poh pony oy and true 

terests of the people shoul postponed to the pecuniary 
advantage of the * trade.’ Did this last term include all who 
aree in the mechanical business conuected with pub- 
lishing, it would furnish a consideration worthy of our notice. 
But on analysing this very general term, we find it extremely 
limited in its practical application ; being exclusively confined 
to the heads of a few great houses in our principal cities, and 
utterly exclusive of the great mass of individuals in their em- 


Pi Rat the present law is extremely beneficial to the conductors 











we find that their prosperity is founded upon a monopoly of 
the business, which is given by the present law to wealth alone, 
as we believe on examination wi!l appear, their claims become 
of such little weight as to merit no attention whatever. 

If by ‘the trade,’ we are to understand the numerous body 
of printers, book-binders, and others, engaged in the business, 
we cheerfully acknowledge them deserving of the utmost con- 
sideration. Their iaterests should be consulted, and their in- 
dustry should, at all events, be protected from the competition 
of foreign labor. 

We are uninformed how far this last class have united with 
the large publishers. If any of them have done so, it has no 
doubt been to a partial extent, and we shall endeavor to show 
that even those few have been acting under mistaken notions, 
or have been induced to co-operate, by representations very 
far from the truth. Whatever may be the motives of the advo- 
cates of change abroad, its American friends are very far from 
being opposed to the industry of the country. No injuricus in- 
terference with that indu enters into their purpose ; nor is 
it necessary that the rights of the working printer should be com- 
promited in the least degree. Hobgoblin pictures of stereotype 

lates, printed sheets, and even whole libraries entirely of 
oreign manufacture may be held up in terrorem before their 
eyes. But such flimsy expedients can pass only for what they 
are worth. Were there an American so base as to ask fora 
measure productive of such disastrous effects, our Gevernment 
would speedily and sternly rebuke his presumption. The great 
Advocate of this measure, in our national councils, is too inti- 
mately identified with the prosperity of our National Industry 
to fear such an accusation, come from what quarter it may. 
It has been said, that the amount of publishing in this coun- 
try would be diminished by the proposed alteration of the law, 
and that books by becoming dearer would have a diminished 
circulation. This is an unfair view of the case, and however 
plausible it may seem, it will be found false, both in theory and 
practice. 
The books published in the United States. may be compre- 
hended in four classes. We speak not of periodicals, for we 
believe no alteration of the law is intended to reach them. 
1. The old and standard literature of our own and other 
countries, — with all foreign books, which have been al- 
ready published. This class, as now, remains open to all: and 
we see not how the proposed copy-right law could affect these 
publications, unless favorably. 
2. Pamphlets, and works published for local or temporary 
purposes. ‘These have been and always will be put as low in 
price as possible. An exorbitant charge would only defeat the 
intention of publication. The object of their production is ex- 
tended circulation, and cheapness is the most obvious expe- 
dient to effect that end. 
3. American works of literature, taste or science. This class 
of books would be vastly increased in number, and in the ex- 
tent of their circulation. By the proposed law, they would be 
placed upon an equal footing with foreign books, ‘The prices 
of the two, would, instead of diverging so greatly as at present, 
approximate more nearly. If the circulation of the foreign 
book should be retarded somewhat by this law, that of the 
American would be increased in proportion. No great dispari- 
ty in price would retard its sale. It is fair to conclude that 
two copies at least would be sold where one is now disposed of. 


| The American author could be content to reduce his per cent- 


age upon each book, and the publisher, from its extended sale, 
would find it his interest to afford the work at less profit per 
copy than he can at present. Hence our printers and publish- 
ers would be opening a new and extended field for enterprise 
and talent—a field, the incalculable richness of which it is al- 
most impossible to over-rate. 
4. The class of foreign books, for the right to publish which 
we at present pay nothing. We shall not press upon the injus- 
tice of our present practice. We shall merely look at the sub- 
ject in a pecuniary view. The privileges of copy-right could 
only be afforded these works, upon the condition of immediate 
printing and publication in this country. A condition which 
would inflict no hardship upon the author, for the maxim holds 
geod in this case as in others, that the benefits of the law should 
inure only to the vigilant. Our Government never would con- 
sent to the importation (upon the scale which, without prohibi- 
tion would be sure to take place) of stereotype plates, printing 
materials, printed sheets, or complete books, to such a degree 
as to affect our domestic industry. The foreign book would 
have to be printed and published here, and whatever may be 
said of the increase of price, it would have to sink down w the 
rate, or nearly so, of our American books, which we have be- 
fore shown would be reduced in price. The foreign author 
who writes for lords and ladies, may be very willing to clothe 
his thoughts in an aristocratic garb, particularly when he is paid 
for the elothing as well as the ideas; but he would soon find 
here, that the one of sueh a piece of vanity would se- 
riously militate against his fame and his profit. Having 
entered our plainer and more republican clime, sense 
would dictate his conforming himself to our habits. Should he, 
however, feel disposed to disregard these considerations, his 
publisher would no doubt be able to bring him to more reason- 
ableterms. We have, therefore, no fear that the sale of foreign 
books will be perceptibly retarde@ by their increase in price. 
Some small addition to the cost of their books may be expected, 
but it will be fully compensated by a greater regard to neatness 
of execution, the evidence of correctness and authenticity, 
which the author’s supervision will secure. 
What reason then have we to anticipate any diminntion of 
the business of book publishing? There certainly appears to 
be no foundation for such a fear. Whatever muy be lost in 
amount of foreign reprints, will be more than compensated by 
the increase of original American works. 
There be — ~“—_ tee ae sa too — ite for rn 
passage is law. printing and publishing business de- 
pends upon the general prosperity of the country. Expanding 
i and ing with adverse times, every 





of such houses, we are not solicitous to gainsay. But should 





with prosperous 
Secténtion of the money market muat affect its interests,—every 


scarcity of money must lyze its energies. The 
imposed upon the forei i eather, if he would secure the ty 
fits of our copy-right law, to publish immediately, would ofe, 
prove a great resource to ‘the trade.’ During a » : 
business in this country, circumstances would often ee | 
advisable for the foreign author to publish abroad. To bl 
his copy-right here, he would be compelled to print hig 

at the same time in this country, though the first edition 

be at a loss. Hence our protection ef foreign literature would, 
at times, eustain and employ a considerable number of 
men, when our own authors or publishers would be unable 
assist them. , 


This vi “ri i 
found just. "es = rom ts affotting nalsvorehte ase 4 
dustry, its tendency is directly the reverse. It is calculated » 
give to that industry a new and more wholeso . direction, ang 
to add to it a stability and permanence in which it is at 
deficient. AN AMERIcay, 
Petty and Wanton Litigation.—Would it not be 
to provide some legal punishment for the knave who prose 
cutes a dishonest claim at law, hoping to take advantage of 
some imperfection in the chain of evidence to swindle m 
honest man out of his hard earnings? There is nothing baser 
than some cases of this kind that have fallen under, oy 
notice. We were lately called to sit eleven hours (price one 
shilling) on a case where an action was brought by a rascally 
landlord on a lease to recover thirty dollars rent from awo. 
thy and poor man for premises which he had never enjoys 
and which were not tenantable. This was the third timeh: | 
had prosecuted this very claim, for which he had-no found 
tion but a lease; and when a verdict for the defendant wy 
at length given, the plaintiff had absconded, and a nonsait 
was entered. He immediately sued again ; and after forcing 
the defendant to get together an array of witnesses, he again 
submitted toa nonsuit! The costs of this suit (including | 
the time of jurors wantonly wasted) cannot have been ley’ 
than $300, of which two-thirds has fallen upon the innocent, 
What is the profit of penitentiaries and Recorders if suchin. 
iquity may go unwhipt of justice? 








CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir Francis Head sailed on Monday, the 2d instant, inthe i 


packet ship Cambridge for Liverpool. In company with 
Lord Gosford, together with several British and Ameria 
officers, Sir Francis dined with the British Consul on Satu. 
day last, upon which occasion he gave as a toast, “ the health 
of General Scott,” prefaced with some appropriate remarks, 
He leaves this city impressed with a better feeling tuwanh 
the United States than when he entered it. 

A son of Mr. Howell, keeper of a livery stable in Jobe 
street, died on Saturday last from the effects of a wound 
ceived a day or two previous by the accidental discharge of 
a gun. 

On Monday last the steam packet Sirius was to havesti 
ed from Cork for this port. It is expected that she will ar 
rive here about the 17th inst. and there is some talk of get 
ting up a celebration upon the occasion. 

The City Inspector reports the death of 136 persons for 
the week ending on Saturday last—of these, 28 died of cor 
sumption, 17 of convulsions, and 11 of inflammation of the 
lungs. 

Bank Convention.—The Bank Convention will meet agaia 
in this city, according to adjournment, on Wednesday next, 
the Lithinst. It is expected that there will be afull attenb 
ance of Delegates from the Northern, Eastern and Middle 
States. 

The Council of the ‘University of the City of New-York 
have announced that the Law School tu be established in this 
Institution will be opened for the instruction of students a 
the 17th of this month. There are three Professors attached 
tu this department, viz.—Of Pleading and Practice, David 
Grahatn, Jr.; of Commercial Law and Law of Persons, Wa. 
Kent, Esq.; of Real Property and of Equity, Benjamin¥. 
Butler, Esq. t 

The Annual Trade Sale.—The twenty-seventh Trade 
Sale of Books took place last week at the auction rooms of 
Cooley & Bangs. The number of volumes disposed of em 
ceeded 341,000—valued at $100,000. There was an im 
provement in the prices of 8 or 10 per cent. over the sale 
last fall. -m 


The late Alexander L. Stewart, Esq. an industrious om, 





respected citizen, who died last week, has left the whole | 
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his large fortune, amounting, as it is supposed, to some mill- 
ions, to his only surviving brother, Robert Stewart, Exq.— 
His direct descendants—one son and five daughters—have 
not received any thing, but it is supposed that the property 
will finally be divided among them after the death of the pre- 
tee. 

ee Library.—The second Lecture of Mr. Folsom 
on the Discoveries of the Northmen was received with the 
strongest marks of approbation by a highly respectable audi- 
ence on Tuesday evening last. The closing Lecture will be 
delivered at Clinton Hall this evening. 

Lord Gosford and suite will not await the arrival of the 
frigate Pique, but have taken passage in the ship Toronto, 
which sails on Tuesday next. 

Ex-Sheriff Parkins, of rowdy notoriety, who has been con- 
fined in the Debtors’ Prison for 5 years, was last week uncon- 
ditionally discharged. 

Phenix Bank.—Mr. Delafield has resigned his situation as 
President, and Mr. Cary his as a Director of the Phenix 
Bank. Great efforts are being made to save the charter. 





The Mercantile Advertiser—next to the oldest paper es- 
tablished in this city—has been discontinued, and its subscrip- 
tion list transferred to the Gazette. Its editor and proprie- 
tor, Mr. Amos Butler—a man much esteemed in this commu- 
nity—retires from his editorial labors with the best wishes of 
all who know him. ° 


° THEATRES. 


Tar Parx.—Mde. Caradori Allan has rendered this favorite 
place ef amusement quite gay and fashionable during the past 
week, and on Wednesday evening, in particular, it was crowd- 
ed to excess. She was to have appeared last evening in ‘Cin- 
derella.’—Great expectations have been excited by the an- 
nouncement of a new Opera, ‘ The Siege of Rochelle,’ which 
is to be brought out with great splendor during the forthcoming 
week. It was performed weekly, through an enttre season, in 
London, and will no doubt have a great run here. 

Our old friend Hackett (after a lung absence) made his bow 
to a full house on Thursday night, for the benefit of Mrs. Chip- 
endale.—Mr. Hill is engaged at this theatre, and will appear 
next week. 

THE NatronaL.— Mr. Vandenhoff is still performing at this 
houee, and, as we understand, with great success. Mr. V. will 
leave for England in the ship Roscoe, which sails on the 8th of 
May next. Previous to which he has an engagement to fill at 
the South. Those, therefore, who wish to see him must em: 
brace the present opportunity. 








Benjamin Rathbun was brought before the Circuit Court 
at Batavia for trial on the 26th ult. He swore off the trial, 
however, on the ground of the absence of material witnesses 
(his relatives implicated) who are now in Texas. 








The steamer Velocipede has traveled three hundred miles 
up the Sabine River. She is the first vessel ever known to 
ascend it so far, nor was it supposed navigable to steamboats 
fot such a length. 


The poverty of Chinese laborers may be supposed from the 
fact mentioned by Gutzlaff the missionary, that a man by 
working hard all day cannot earn more than a sum equal to 
ten cents, with which he has to provide food and clothing for 
himself, wife and children. 

The number of children in the United States is estimated 
at four millions; and of this number, it is stated that one 
million are growing up without being instructed in reading 
or writing! Many thousands of the signatures of petitions 
to Congress consist merely of the marks of individuals who 
are unable to write their names ! 


Foundlings in Paris.—From 1816 to 1835, 103,180 found- 
lings were received at the hospital in Paris, out of whom in 
the same time died 80,764. The number of children pre- 
served, deducting those vent back to their parents, was 16,- 
000, being one in five. Each child placed in the country by 
the hospital, costs 100 francs per annum. 


The Whale Fisheries.—O n Saturday and Sunday last nine 
vessels employed in the whale fisheries arrived at New Bed- 
ford. They were freighted with cargoes amounting in the 
ber to yer aes thousand barrels of sperm and 
whale oil, an ued, at nt prices, at more than 
$260,000. : ater 

Better Currency in demand.—The Western Indians are 
determined that there shall not be one currency for the gov 
ernment and another for the red men. A council 2c 
of chiefs and head men of the Menomonee nation was jately 
held, and a memorial to the President prepared at the par- 
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ticular request of the Indians, stating that they ure deter- 
mined not again to receive goods in payment of their annui- 
ties. Our readers will remember how these Indians were 
fleeced last year by being forced to oe blankets and cali- 
coes in lieu of cash. [ Buffale Com. Adv. 


Facts.—The highest rate at which we were yesterday of- 
fered current money of this city in exchange for Natchez bank 
notes, received at this office in remittances by mail, was forty 
per cent. discount. 

At the same time, desiring to pay our monthly bill at the 
City Post Office, we could not obtain the means of doing it, 
in exchange for current money of this district. at a less rate 
of premium than fowr per cent. Sucl: facts need no comment. 

[ Nat. Intel. 

Abner Kneeland, formerly a Baptist Clergyman, after- 
wards a Universalist preacher, and now an Atheist, was con- 
victed some time since in the Boston Municipal Court on an 
indictment for blasphemy ; from which tribunal he appealed 
to the Supreme J udicial Court of Massachusetts. The Court 
has recently affirmed the decision of the Court below, but 
Kneeland moved an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is to be heard in support of the motion on 
Saturday. [Gazette. 

The Exploring Expedition.—This expedition, which has 
made so many interesting discoveries, has communiceted to 
the American people, through the medium of the secretary of 
the navy, the pleasing information, that its expenses thus far 
have been only $703,576. 


Iunocent Amusement.—The Hudson River Chronicle says 
that ‘Dr. Brandreth’ has a large factory at Sing-Sing, in 
which a number of people are employed in grinding up aloes 
and crab-apples to physic fools with. 

John L. Wilson, Esq. formerly Governor of South Caro- 
lina, has published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Cede of Hon- 
or,” in which is laid down all the whole law on the subject 
of the duello, and all its technical niceties, distinctions and 
requirements made perfectly clear and intelligible te “‘ the 
meanest capacity.” We dare say Mr. Wilson lias got the 
thing ahout right, for he has had great experience. [Gaz. 

Mr. C. G. Thompson.—We have never known a young artist ad- 
vance more rapidly in public favor than Mr. C. G. Thompson at 575 
Broadway, during the year that he has been in thecity. One finds 
new portraits on his walls at every visit, and the highest satisfaction 
is expressed by all who have employed him. He is at present en- 
gaged upon a full-length portrait of Professor Mason of the Univer- 
sity of New-York, destined for the halls of Princeton College, the 
Professor’s Alma Mater. But we are not sure that Mr. Thompson 
does not please us the most of all in his portraits of Ladies. Ina 
number of those which be has lately finished, the portraiture, while 
it is very faithful, is at the same time invested with such an ethereal 
air and tone of coloring as make it charmingly ideal without being 
unlike. Mr. T.’s success in embodying upen bis canvass the Muse- 
like brows and eyes, and the fairy-like graces of two lovely sisters, 
resident in the upper verge of the city, will never be forgotten by 
any one who has seen that radiant picture. Indeed, this young art- 
ist is endowed by Nature with such a keen sense of form and of co- 
lor, and is so enthusiastically devoted to his profession, both as an 
art and as a science, that he cannot fail to attain early emiuence, if 
health and the Fates give him leave. ° 


TO OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC. 

The great commercial revulsion of last year, and the ruinous de- 
rangement of the currency consequent thereon, combined with the 
great inconvenience te which we were subjected by the suppression 
of Small Notes, absolutely forced upou us an enhancement of our 
price, originally too low for such a paper as we have endeavored to 
present. These evils have in part ceased; we trust they will soon 
cease altogether. Under that impression, we now make the follow- 
ing modifications of our terms of subscription, viz :—For our Quarto 
edition. Three Dollars and a Half in advance, Five Dollars for a year 
and a half, three copies a year for Ten Dollars, or five copiesa year 
for Fifteen Dollars, Our Folio paper will be afforded for Two Dol- 
lars and a Half per aunum in advance; five copies for Ten Dollars. 
These terms apply te payments in advance only. 





TO TEACHERS,OR GENTLEMEN DISPOSED TO TEACH. 

Mr. J. Orvitie Tayvor, Professor of Public Instruction in the N. 
Y. University, will commence, on the first day of May next, a Course 
of Lectures in the University, on the Art of Teaching, and on the se- 
veral branches of knowledge which should be taught in Elementary 
or Common Schools. 

Price of admission to the couree, which will continue for the term 
of six months, will be $10. There will be one lecture one hour long, 
and one recitation of one hour’s length, each day. 

At the close of the six months’ instruction, a school, paying at least 
$30 per month and board, will be provided by the Professor for each 
student who has attended the course. 

The only expense, except the $10 referred to above, to which the 
students will be subjected while attending these Lectures, will be 
that of board and washing, which will be $2,25 per week only. 

Application must be made to Mr. J. Orville Taylor, New-York, be- 
ture the first of May next. But 50 scudents will be admitted. 

March 31, 3 
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PARK THEATRE. 
Monpay Eveninc—4th night of Madame Caradori Allan and Mr. 
Brough’s engagement—will be presented, Ist time in America, The 
Siege of Rochelle. To conclude with A Pleasant Neighbor. 
Tvuespay—lIst night of Mr. Hill's engagement. 
Wepnespay—Sth night of Mde. Caradori Allan and Mr. Brough’s 
engagement— The Siege of Rochelle and A Peculiar Position. 
Tuurspay—2d night of Mr. Hill’s engagement. 
Frivay—Last night but three of Madame Caradori Allan avd Mr. 
Brough’s engag La & bula, and other catertainments. 
Saturpay—Last night but two of Madame Caradori Allan and Mr. 


Brough’s engagement—The Siege of Rochelle, and other entertain- 
ments. 








FMarvied, 
On the 2th ult. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. John Reauveau to 
Miss Mary Louisa Tilds. 
On Saturday last, by Elder lsaac N. Walter, Joseph M. Greeley to 
Mre. Frances Wheitteon. 
P On Wednesday, A. Hyett Smith, Esq. to Ann C. Kelley, of Phila- 
elphia. 
On Thursday, by his Honor the Mayor, D. J. Bartine to Henrietta 
Wetsell. 





Died, 
> feahy last, Isabella Wilson, daughter of the late Peter Wilson, 


ag 

On Monday, Joanna Hone, 72. 

On Tuesday, Lydia Chubb, 22. 

Oa Tuesday, Uriah Ryder, 63. 

On Wednesday, Jane Jeroieman, 70. 

On Wednesday, Josephine, daughter of Samuel Archer. 
L—___ 


ROSPECTUS.—NEW YORK REVIEW.—Edited ty the Rev. C. 

S. Henry and Francis L. Hawks, D. D.—In issuing the third number of 

the New York Review, the proprietors take occasion to express their lively 

gratification at the signal success, which, notwithstanding the unfavorable 

state of the times, has attended the enterprise. They also take the oppore 

tunity of making a few statements respecting the ar ments for its future 
conduct, which way be interesting to their friends and th. public. 

The general design of the work is perhaps sufficiently indicated in the 
— ae that have already appeased; they would add, however, a few parti- 
cu 

1. The plan of this journal embraces .— 

1, Extended reviews of important works, and di P sub- 
jects in every department of Literature and thinking, similar, in form and 
manner, to thuse which make up the contents of Quarterly Reviews gene- 
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raliy. 

2. Critical Notices of such publications of every current quarter as, from 
their literary character, and especially from their spirit and tendency, shall 
be thought to deserve notice, either for praise or blame. ‘To this department 
of the work we attach much importance, both in its connexion with the great 
design of he jeoreet. and as affording valuable aid to literary men in the 
knowledge and collection of books. 

3. A survey (semi-annually) of the most important and interesting events 
relating to the affairs of the dioceses. 

I. In regard to the object, the principtes, and spirit of the work, the sub- 
scribers wish to express themselves with frankness and clearness, 

This journal is designed to be a general Review for the whole country. Its 
object is to os the interests of science, and of sound principles in reli- 
gion, in ph osophy, in morals, in government and politics, It will endeavor 

o exhibit every thing important to a just esti of the character of the 
ti and of the intellectual, moral, and social movement of the world. The 
proprietors desire to be understood as aiming to make the Review contribute 
tothe formation of asound public opinion throughout the country, upon every 
great subject of intellectual and practical interest. 

Tu Literature, the attempt wil, be made to elevate the lic taste, to de~ 
velope and apply—as well to th! great master-works of former times, #s to 
current works inthe department®of high Jetters—the principles of a just and 
philosophical criticism. 

In Philosophy, we are opposed to the exclusive “‘ Sensualism” of the school 
of Locke, and to the materializing tandeney still widely existing. 

In Morals, we are opposed to the “ Selfish System” of Paley, Bentham, &e. 

In Religion, we hold with the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, of which we are members. As such, not only my the coloring and 
expression of our seatiments be modified on many subjects. but we shall also, 
on suitable occasions, in a free yet candid spirit, exhibit and commend the 
distinctive principles of this Church as they are held in the unity of her 
communion. 

Of the tone of this work, in regard to all matters pertaining to the 1 
interests of religion, we freely avow that it will be conservative, mrintaini: 
the o!d-fashioned principles of religious order, of scriptural doctrine 
practice, as against the fanatical and licentious doctrines and “new mea- - 
sures,” which, within a few years, have wrought such manifold evils, in the- 
production of spurious religious e»citements, impairing the »ppropriate inflw-- 
ence of a regular minis'ry and services, corrupting true rel wry and even. 
morality, and thus conducing to the spread of skepticiem and tafidelity. Rer 
ligious and “ moral reform” quackeries will find in this work an ursparing- 
opponent; yet we shall always distinguish between agood ehject and a wreng 
way of proa.oting it. 

Tn regard ts political subjects, and matters of public and sooial interest) we 
hold it to be the duty, as well as the right, of all Christion men © 
with the press, to have and to atter their convictions upon the great questians 
with which the public welfare is connected ; and we shall pavor that the 
views ¢ on these subjects, shall be none the less comprehensive, able, 
and statesman-like, for being taken frum a religious point of observation, Dis- 
regarding, however, all mere party questions, we shall aim to promote the 
yt A sound politica! poesignen Republicans. constit lists, and 

viends of rational freedom, we shall seek to diffuse what we conceive 
to be the true principles by which ulone a free government ean he success-. 
bene sustained, ano thus (o arrest the destructive tendencies of mode:n Jaco- 


ni 

The proprietors would add, that among the number of regular 
contributors to the pages of the Review, are the names of the yom 
ed public men, as well as of the most eminent scholars and ablest writers in 








the country ; forming a combination of high and various talem, whieh justifies. 
them in chorishing the most mt expectation of making the Review a 
work of the highest eharacter. 


Having given this frank and full exposition of the principtes on whieh the 
New Verk Review will be ed. the subscribers conclade expressing 
their confident reliance upon the public for support ‘n an enterprise whic 
have conscientiously undertaken for the promotion of the best interests 
of Religion, Literature, and Soci»! Order. 
. a a 
PARK BENJAMIN, 


Note.—The Review will be conducted by the Rev, €: 8 rahi, 





assisted by the Rev. F. L. Hawks. The business of the work wil 
rial Denestontet Seemect chebd ts eddersoed foeho tron, S Henry, eareot 
Dearborn & Co. 88 Gold street. Othe: commanieations to Park 

1 he first 
eke Journ gh to may rapstelly none ieee or aa 
also, subscrip.ions will be received. The bp Obpee anaes, perekn ss 
five responsible subscribers, shall receive a copy gratia.  20w by 
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. ANpantTe quati ALLEGRETTO. 


waves high, the storm-fire 
were blazed, 


youngest vow’d miae, 
his 


SECOND VERSE. 
A ring of gold, so bright and fine, 
He then from off his finger drew ; 
He gave it me,—and I assi 


And on my poor 


e Tee to me!” the Maiden cries, . oon b. 
** What shall I do,—so young, so _ For thus they said: “’T is given to be, ] D 

fe mend §~ ae — With ment me dower of home and land, To glad this anxious heart, and make 

A blessing for thy love and thee.” 


With such a 


To you the prize, dear Maid, to you!” ~ For one so low in worldly store ?” i] 


Three lord -ly strangers struggled there: 





ae - ceptance prest, A rea-dy 


gazed, EK saws boat tempest dare; 
the 





of princely wine. Od -li-o, 





“oe 


THIRD VERSE. 


“Oh! it shall deck thy beauteous hand ; The ful strangers from the lake, 


Ah! see approach thy dwelling lone, 








Its long-sought treasure all mine own.” 





LIFE'S BEGINNINGS.—sy tL. z. L. 
Few know of Life’s beginnings—Men behold 
‘The goal achieved. The warrior, when his sword 
Flashes red triumph in the noonday sun; 
The poet, when his lyre hangs on the palm; 
The statesman, when the crowd proclaims his voice, 
And mould opinion on his gifted tongue : 
They count not Life’s first steps, ond acver think 
Upon the many miserable hours 
When Hope deferred was sickness to the heart. 
They reckon not the battle and the march, 
The long privations of a wasted youth ; 
They never see the banner till unfurled ; 
Whetare to them the solitary nights, 








Pass'd pale and anxious by the sickly lamp, 

Till the young poet wins the world at last 

To listen to the music long his own? 

The crowd attend the statesman’s fiery mind, 

a —— their re J ; but they do not trace 
ts struggles, or its expectancy. 

Hard — Life’s carly ster: and, but that Youth 

Is buoyant, confident, 8 in rp 

Men would behold its threshold, and despair. 


LOVE. 
THERE was an evil in Pandora's box, 
Beyond all other woes; yet it came forth 
Tn guise so lovely, thet men crowded round 





And sought it as the dearest of all treasures. 
Then were they stung with madness and 

High minds were bowed in abject misery ; 

The hero trampled on his laurell’d crown, 
While Genius broke the lute it waked no more ; 
Young maidens, with pale cheeks and faded eyes, 
Wept till they died. Thenthere were broken heat 
Insanity and Jealousy, that feeds 

Unto satiety, yet es its food ; 

Gaicide, Senee its own grave; and Hate, 

Unquenchable and deadly ; and Remorse— 

The vulture feeding on its own life-blood. 

ate evil’s name was Love: these curses seem 


for ever. LEB. 







